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Chapter Six 
The gold thread 


AN and Nettie Yelverton 
N were sitting on the stile 

between the houses, 
eating apples. It was a low, 
comfortable stile, most suita- 
ble for sitting on, and through 
it was a short cut from Nan’s 
house to Nettie’s. A white- 
washed picket fence stretched 
on both sides of it and was 
known as the elevated rail- 
way; Billy and Tommy used 
it frequently as a route to the 
shore. Nan gazed at it as she 
threw away the core of her 
apple. “Let’s walk down the 
elevated and see what the 
boys are doing in the boat- 
house,” she suggested with a 
reckless disregard of conse- 
quences, for she invariably 
tore her skirt on the pickets. 

Nettie shook her head. “No; 
you said you’d ask your mother if you 
could act in my theatricals, and you 
never have. I want to know today.” 

“I—half forgot,” Nan replied care- 
lessly ; “you can’t have theatricals now, 
Nettie. Vacation’s nearly over, and the 
boys are going away. I wish they 
weren’t. What do you want me to do, 
anyway ?” 

Nettie pulled a copy of a play out 
of her pocket. “Your part is dancing. 
This is where you come in. ‘Appear- 
ance of the fairy,’” she read. “That 
would be you. And now listen; you'll 
have to wear a soft satin dress, not too 
long—you must show your feet. It will 
have to be scarlet, and you must get 
Professor Dupré at the dancing class 
to show you how to do the dance. You 
can easily do that!” 

“T can’t! He won’t be back till Octo- 
ber. He can’t teach me any dance 
when he isn’t here.” 

“I never meant him to, silly! The 
play’s not till the Christmas vacation; 
we’re coming back for part of it. It’s 
the fashion,” she added patronizingly, 
“to spend Christmas in the country 
now.” 

“Look here,” Nan said nervously, 
“will it be very expensive for the 
dress ?”” 

“Goodness, no,” Nettie replied care- 
lessly. “O Nan, you'll look stunning 
with a wreath in your hair, all dia- 
mond spangles! See, here’s the sketch!” 

She held out a colored picture, at 
which both girls gazed with rapture. 

“Isn’t the skirt short?” Nan asked. 
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Nan was sitting bolt upright, staring at him. “How d’ye do?” inquired Mr. Earlwood 
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“No! You simply couldn’t have it any 
longer really to do the dance properly!” 

“Slippers to match the skirt! Aren’t they 
ducky ?” 

“The stockings match too.” Nettie pointed 
to them. “Aren’t they sweet? You'll have to 
send to New York for them and the slip- 
pers,” 

Nan’s nervousness deepened into plain mis- 
giving. Scarlet satin shoes did not arrive with- 
out money, even if you sent to New York 
for them. She could dance almost any kind 
of dance, and she knew it; Nettie would not 
have asked her unless she also had known. 
And to wear those slippers and that dress, 
and to dance just once in them — 

“Oh, I’ve simply got to do it!” she ex- 
claimed, for there must be some way she could 
get them. “Only I’m certain mother will say 
I can’t!” 

“Don’t ask her,” Nettie advised casually. 
“Just say you’re going to do it; that’s the 
way I manage. And come over to our house 
and tell me what she says. Hurry!” 

Mrs. Addington was alone when her young- 
er daughter bounced in on her with a torn 
stocking, torn through an injudicious use of 
the elevated railway, and a scarlet picture 
in her hand. 

“Mummy, I’ve promised Nettie to dance 
in her theatricals at Christmas!” she cried. 
“Look, here’s the sketch of the dress I’m 


to wear; and I'll have to get five or six 
dancing lessons from Professor Dupré, Won’t 
it be lovely ?” 

Her mother gazed dumbly at the picture. 

“TIsn’t it dear?” Nan cried fervently. “Look 
at the slippers and the stockings, just like the 
skirt! Nettie says we can easily get them 
from New York.” 

“O Nan, I know.” Mrs. Addington put her 
hand to her forehead. “Only I’m afraid we 
can’t manage it!” 

“O mother,” Nan cried blankly. 

“Tt would be all very well for Nettie, but 
how on earth do you think you could get 
the money to pay for a dress with yards of 
satin in it?” 

“There are my blackberries,” Nan reminded 
her weakly. “They will bring in a lot, and 
they’re almost ripe.” 

“But they were to buy your winter dress, 
dear. And the money for them wouldn’t begin 
to pay for this dress and for Professor Du- 
pré’s dancing lessons.” 

“Then —” Nan caught her breath and 
stopped. “Mother,” she said desperately, 
“there are Cousin Adelaide’s dressmaking 
lessons. I never told you, but I don’t want 
them! I just hate dressmaking, and Cousin 
Adelaide never even asked me what I 
wanted; she just took it from Lil. If she’d 
give me the money for a nest egg for 
college or for something I wanted—but I 





feel as if I’d just die if I had 
to go and learn how to sew 
seams. Can’t I go and tell her 


so? And, say, if she doesn’t” 


like girls’ going to college, and 
you know she doesn’t, couldn’t 

_ I take the old dressmaking 
money and have the only thing 
I ever wanted so dreadfully 
badly in all my life?” 

“You can ask her,” Mrs. 
Addington said doubtfully. 
“Only Nan —” 

But Nan had rushed up- 
stairs and into Cousin Ade- 
laide’s room. In ten minutes 
she returned. “Cousin says 
no,” she said morosely. “She 
wouldn’t even listen about 
college, and she says every 
girl should have dressmaking 
lessons, and they'll do far 
more good than dancing in 
Nettie Yelverton’s silly play. 
At least that’s what she meant ; 
she didn’t say it like that.” 

“Nan, dear, I think you'll have to 
refuse,” her mother said gently. 

“O mummy, I can’t! Nettie says I’d 
look distracting in that dress with a 
diamond wreath in my hair. And you 
know my feet are nice, and I’d love 
those red shoes!” 

“I do know, Nan, but I don’t see 
how you can have the things,” her 
mother reiterated in desperation. “I 
can’t give you the money for them; 
you might as well ask for the moon. 
You'll understand if you'll think it 
over !” 

Nan stamped her foot. “It’s just be- 
cause it’s me,” she cried recklessly. “If 
Lil wanted anything, she’d get it, but I 
never can have what I want, never! 
I think you and Cousin Adelaide might 
have done something about it, and 
everything’s just perfectly horrid, and 
I hate it all.” 

Too angry to listen to reason, she 
flung herself out of the room. Mrs. 
Addington put her hand to her head, 
which usually ached all day, even if no 
one but Rose had noticed it, and went 
on with her sewing. She had never seen 
good loyal Nan in such a temper, and 
she knew perfectly well that the girl 
would soon be sorry for it. Meanwhile 
there was no sense in going after her; 
she was best alone. Nevertheless Mrs. 
Addington sighed as Cousin Adelaide, 
rather ruffled, came downstairs. 

“Was Nan here?” she asked. “I 
hope, Mary, you didn’t really want 
her to give up those dressmaking les- 
sons and squander the money on some 
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finery for Nettie Yelverton’s play? I thought 
it would be extremely foolish, and I told 
Nan so.” 

“She is so dreadfully disappointed,” Mrs. 
Addington said wearily. “Oh, I told her too 
that it was quite impossible. It is not like Nan 
to want such frivolities. She’ll probably be 
here in a minute to tell you she was silly.” 

But dinner time arrived, and Nan did not 
come. Lil knew better than to look in their 
room for her; Nan had haunts of her own 
that she went to when things were wrong; 
but even Lil had no idea where Nan had gone 
in her rage and despair. 

Behind the Addingtons’ house was a de- 
serted road that the people at the village had 
used for a short cut across the fields to the 
Velvertons’ till Mrs. Yelverton had had a 
stout rail fence built across the end of it. No 
one ever went that way but Nan, who loved 
the wild lilies and the thick wild pears that 
grew along the sides of it and the ferns that 
filled the old tracks in the middle. And in the 
ferns she was lying now flat on her face; one 
outstretched hand was clutching Nettie’s 
picture of the red-skirted dancer, and the 
tear in her stocking showed to the greatest 
advantage. For the rest she was a disheveled 
heap of blue cotton frock and a mop of un- 
tidy brown curls prone in the green ferns. 

It was thus that a much-astounded gentle- 
man found her and brought to a full stop 
the squeaking automobile that he had been 
obstinately trying to drive over what had 
long been anything but road. “Well,” said 
Mr. Perry Earlwood blankly. 

But Nan was as deaf to his voice as she 
had been to the pur of his car. She lay in 
the road and sobbed in sheer abandon. Mr. 
Perry Earlwood sat in his automobile, which 
was up to its mud guards in ferns, and con- 
sidered. Something about the curly brown 
head and the blue cotton frock seemed 
familiar to him, and suddenly he remembered 
the girl who had stood on the bank at the 
Yelvertons’ picnic when a small boy had 
rowed him to shore. “Mary Addington’s girl,” 
he observed, to himself this time. “Just as 
well I did get stuck, or I’d have run over 
her. Now I wonder —” 

But he did not say anything more. Instead 
he got heavily out of his automobile, sounded 
his motor horn and stood with his back 
turned to the blue cotton heap. When he 
turned again Nan was sitting bolt upright, 
staring at him. “How d’ye do?” inquired Mr. 
Earlwood. If he observed Nan’s swollen eyes 
and tear-blotched face, he said nothing. 

“T don’t do at all,” Nan replied and gulped. 
“I’m perfectly miserable! And if it were Lil 
who wanted anything silly, Cousin Adelaide 
would just give it to her; but she won’t do 
one single thing I want. She knows I’m dying 
to go to college, and she won’t help me; and 
she won’t let me dance in Nettie Yelverton’s 
theatricals because it’s a waste of the money 
she gave me for dressmaking lessons. I—I 
simply couldn’t live through dressmaking les- 
sons; I—” she stopped in the middle of a 
sob. “I don’t see what you’re doing here. 
This isn’t a road.” 

“It’s marked as a road on the map,” Mr. 
Earlwood replied blandly. “But I agree with 
you that it isn’t. As for what I’m doing here, 
I’m rather interested in this country.” Could 
Nan only have known what the casual words 
would have meant to the dying railway that 
linked Happy Valley with civilization! “And 
I just called in on my way to take Johnston 
and the Allen boys for a bit of a jaunt. But 
as this road doesn’t seem to be getting me to 
them suppose you and I have a jaunt instead. 
Will your mother be worrying about you?” 

Nan shook her head. 

“Then suppose we have lunch,” said Mr. 
Earlwood. 

“But the boys —” gasped Nan. 

“Blessed are they who expect nothing; the 
boys don’t know I’m coming. Is that water 
clean?” He glanced at the brook on one side 
of the road. 

Nan was abruptly aware of her swollen 
face and scarlet eyes; she was aware also— 
and blushed furiously—of her torn stocking. 
“Quite clean,” she replied confusedly. “I'll be 
back in a moment.” 

“Well, don’t drink any.” 

It was a very sleek and shamefaced Nan 
that returned in five minutes, and then she 
looked at Mr. Earlwood in amazement. He 
had a table across his car and various items of 
the boys’ lunch spread on it. But his whole 
attention was on Nettie’s sketch of the red 
dancing dress, which the startled Nan had 
left behind her. 

“Help yourself to coffee,” he said, pointing 
to a vacuum bottle, “and pour me out some. 
And if you don’t mind, now that we seem 
to be more composed, would you tell me 
what all your Niobe disguise is about ?” 
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“T never should have said anything,” Nan 
replied helplessly. Then she observed Mr. 
Earlwood’s calmly pitiless eye and told the 
whole story. 

“H’m,” he said. “Have another sandwich. 
Was it this thing you wanted to look like— 
instead of having dressmaking lessons?” 

“Why not?” Nan asked bluntly. 

“Because it’s démodé.” Mr. Earlwood rose 
to the occasion recklessly. “If you’d had one 
of those despised dressmaking lessons, you’d 
know. It’s d-e-m-o-d-e—which is French for 
‘out of fashion’! Nobody dances in a thing 
like that now. I’d scrap that and young Miss 
Yelverton’s theatricals. Now, what else was 
it you murmured about books and college?” 

“T want to go to it—I mean college.” There 
was something terribly truth-compelling 
about Mr. Earlwood, or perhaps it was his 
sandwiches. “And if I had all the new books 
about strawberry farming, I might be able 
to make the money to get there. Mother and 
Wood are just—just conventicle.” 

The stout Mr. Earlwood threw back his 
head and laughed. “I don’t know that it 
isn’t a perfectly good word all the same,” he 
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enveloped Nan’s. “You get along home, my 
little lady,” he observed with some signifi- 
cance. “Tell your mother you’ve been lunch- 
ing with me, and that I feel seventy years 
younger. Good-by.” 

But as Nan disappeared Mr. Earlwood 
stood lost in thought. 

“Never dreamt Mary Addington was in 
such deep water,” he muttered and suddenly 
laughed aloud. “By George, I’d better get an 
expert to pick out those books on strawberry 
farming while Miss Nan’s waiting to go to 
college!” 

There was no joke, so far as anyone could 
have guessed, but Mr. Perry Earlwood 
chuckled all the way back to his automobile. 

It was four o’clock, and there was no sign 
of Nan. Cousin Adelaide, to her astonish- 
ment, thought the house was dreary without 
Nan’s laugh in it and took refuge on the 
veranda with Billy. He had been sitting there 
quietly, wonderful to relate, for half an hour; 
in his hand was a book, and his nose was 
screwed up as if in deep concentration. Cousin 
Adelaide leaned over suddenly and smoothed 
his soft yellow chrysanthemum head. “Oh,” 


“* Been sitting 
under the veranda 
trying to come out 
and tell you 


———— 


; I was sorry’’ 








said, “but do you know what I think you 
should do? Just wait and get hold of those 
farming books somewhere; I believe I’ve 
some I could send you. Go and tell Miss 
Nettie you’re not taking any of her dancing 
stunts and go on with those dressmaking les- 
sons. I never saw a girl who needed ’em 
worse; that dress you have on sags behind 
now.” 

Nan burst into real and joyful laughter, 
but Mr. Earlwood was quite grave. “Half 
the way to a cultivated mind is a cultivated 
appearance,” he said firmly, “and we’ll begin 
with those lessons right now. Here,”—he 
burrowed into an inside pocket and dug out a 
spool of thread and a needle,—“you sew up 
that landslide in your stocking, and you and 
T'll go and call on Nettie Yelverton. The car’ll 
be all right here; in fact, I don’t know how 
it’s ever to be got out.” ; 

“T don’t know how I’m ever to tell Nettie 
I can’t afford it,” Nan blurted. 

“You don’t have to; I never give a reason 
when I get out of a deal I can’t afford. I’m 
just done with it.” Mr. Earlwood got heavily 
to his feet. “Come along.” 

Nettie Yelverton was entertaining some girl 
friends on the lawn when Nan and Mr. Earl- 
wood arrived. Nan gasped and would have 
run; but Mr. Earlwood was perfectly at ease. 
“Miss Nan has something private to say to 
you, Miss Nettie,” he said. “No, don’t bring 
your mother out; this isn’t a call.” He 
turned his back as Nan said shakily that she 
could not dance—and that was all! But he 
could not help hearing Nettie’s answer: 

“Mother said you wouldn’t be able to. Of 
course your mother couldn’t give you your 
dress, but I thought the Hon. Mrs. Sinclair 
might have; she gave Lil hers for our party. 
Mother says it must be humiliating to be so 
poor. But I’d just as soon give your part to 
somebody else.” 

“All right,” Nan replied shakily and turned 
away. It was as well that Nettie could not 
see her face, for tears were running down it. 

Mr. Perry Earlwood said nothing, good or 
bad, but when they reached the shelter of 
the first trees a large and comforting hand 


said Billy. “I’m learning my lesson; school 
begins tomorrow. Could you hear me say 
i?” 

Cousin Adelaide gazed at the book that he 
handed her. “Are you learning poetry, Billy ?” 
she inquired absently. 

“No; it’s a brave hymn,” Billy retorted 
scornfully. 

“What in the world is a brave hymn?” 

“That,” he replied and put a grubby fore- 
finger on his book. “Now you hear me say it: 


“They have come from tribulation 
And have washed their robes in blood; 
Washed them in the blood of Jesus. 
Tried they were, and firm they stood; 
Mocked, imprisoned, stoned, tormented, 
Sawn asunder, slain with sword, 
They have conquered death and Satan 
By the might of Christ the Lord.” 


“Well, it is a brave hymn,” Cousin Ade- 
laide agreed. 

“Must have been awful, mustn’t it?” Billy 
commented cheerfully. “We’re going to have 
johnnycake for tea, cousin. Wouldn’t you 
like me to read you the story of the Palace 
of the King to pass the time till it’s ready? 
You know where the palace is?” 

“No, I’m afraid I don’t,” Cousin Adelaide 
replied meekly. 

“Well, you wait till I get the book.” He ran 
into the house and returned with a thin 
volume. “The name of it’s really the Gold 
Thread,” he announced importantly, “and this 
is how it begins: ‘Once upon a time a boy 
named Eric lost his way in a vast forest. He 
was the son of the good King Magnus —’” 
And on and on went the piping little voice 
in the story of the boy whose father had 
given him a gold thread to guide him and 
who threw it away to run after all sorts of 
strange things. Cousin Adelaide learned how 
Eric met the swineherd Wolf and was taken 
to the robber’s castle; how he was set free 
by the boy whom he had befriended and was 
hunted with bloodhounds by the robber cap- 
tain; how he was not harmed by them and 
got back his gold thread, which led him past 
a lion in safety and at last guided him home. 
“<Then,’” Billy finished with triumph, “ ‘the 
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sun set, and the earth was dark, and the 
Palace of the King shone like an aurora in 
the wintry sky.’ ” 

“It’s not always easy to hold on to the 
gold thread,” Cousin Adelaide said, wonder- 
ing suddenly where Nan was. 

“You just have to go right along and try 
and remember what’s right,” Billy explained. 
“You see the sky up there between the pine 
trees, cousin? Well, that’s the road to the 
moon; and that big white way you see 


‘lighted up there at night, that’s the track to 


the Palace of the King. I’ve known that ever 
since I was really a little boy. Did you like 
the story ?” 

“Loved it,” Cousin Adelaide replied truth- 
fully. “How well you read, Billy!” 

“Oh, I didn’t ’zactly read it,” Billy ad- 
mitted calmly. “I know it most by heart.” 

“But you turned over the leaves!” 

“To get to the pictures,” Billy replied and 
yawned. “I’m getting hungry.” 

“Who told you about the road to the moon 
and the white way to the King’s Palace?” 
Cousin Adelaide asked curiously. 

“Oh, I thought of it when I was little, 
and mummy thinks it looks the right way. 
Of course,” he added with conviction, “mum- 
my never lets the gold thread go; she’s bound 
to get to the King’s Palace. I don’t want her 
to get there before me, though; I’d be lonely 
without her.” 

“Billy, your tea’s ready,” Rose interrupted 
him from the side door and glanced at the 
book on his lap. “Land sakes, Mrs. Sinclair, 
if he ain’t been telling you about his King’s 
Palace! It used to worry me, but he and 
Tommy Yelverton were as bad as they could 
be this morning, and I guess he ain’t sicken- 
ing for anything yet.” 

She let the door bang and disappeared. 
Billy slid off his chair. “All the people in the 
brave hymn must have had a gold thread, 
mustn’t they?” he asked unexpectedly. 
“Spect it’s easier for grown people. I was 
fearful bad yesterday, and Mrs. Yelverton’s 
coming up to tell mummy,” he said with 
engaging frankness. ‘We were just doing an 
errand in the village, and errands are much 
duller since I promised mummy I wouldn’t 
ring all the doorbells and then run away. And 
Mrs. Yelverton came along in her carriage. 
She has the fattest coachman, Cousin Ade- 
laide, much fatter than Mr. Yelverton. And 
her horses are so tied up with checkreins 
they can’t go fast; they only look fast. So 
Tommy and I chased her and yelled loud at 
her, and she threw us ten cents to go away. 
Ten cents to go away was fine; so we did 
it again this morning. But she’s coming to tell 
mummy about me, and I only feel sort of 
empty hungry, Cousin Adelaide!” 

“You go and tell mummy yourself before 
tea then,” Cousin Adelaide advised him. 

“But she'll be awful disappointed in me.” 

“She will be more disappointed if she 
hears from Mrs. Yelverton first.” 

“S’pose so.” Billy nodded gloomily. “Wish 
Tommy’s mother used her automobile; then 
we couldn’t have run after her. But she says 
the roads here are too rough, and she’d as 
soon cross the Atlantic in a dory—that’s 
what she said. They’ve got six automobiles 
in New York.” 

Cousin Adelaide seemed unenthusiastic 
over the Yelvertons’ automobiles. “Run 
along, lamb, to your mother and get it 
over,” she said with sudden firmness, and 
as Billy disappeared she rose. 

From below the railing of the veranda 
a very spick-and-span Nan was emerging, 
but there was something un-Nanlike about 
her expression. 

“Why, Nan, dear,” Cousin Adelaide ex- 
catened thankfully, “I thought you were 
out!” 

“Came home and got dressed,” said Nan 
sheepishly, “and been sitting under the 
veranda trying to come out and tell you 
I was sorry—and mummy, too. I was just 
hatefully rude and unreasonable about those 
dressmaking lessons, Cousin Adelaide, and 
I want to begin them straight off. Mr. Perry 
Earlwood said my skirt sagged down behind, 
and I never want to hear that again from 
anybody. You see, I simply had a panic. I 
felt as if I must get that dress and dance in 
that play, and I was in a perfectly wicked 
rage when I couldn’t, till Mr. Earlwood said 
that sketch was a perfectly horrid, unfash- 
ionable thing.” 

“Mr. Earlwood ?” Cousin Adelaide stared. 

“I had lunch with him out on the old 
road. I don’t wonder they call him a magnet, 
as Billy says; he’s far more of one than even 
Johnston. He never hinted that I’d been 
dreadful, but he knew I had. I’m going 
straight in now to explain to mummy.” 

But Mrs, Addington did not need any 
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explanation. “My dear, I knew,” she said. 
“And never mind it all now, for I’m sure 
youll never do it again. You can see, Nan, 
what a perfectly miserable life you will 
have if you let yourself get so uncontrol- 
lably angry. I know what it is, for I used 
to go into most dreadful rages myself.” 
“You?” Nan really gasped. “When?” 
“When first we came here after your 





O, Phil,” said Mr. Renwick positively, 

N “for the hundredth time, you cannot 

go to college! High school is plenty; 

it’s a lot farther than I went myself. College 
is a sheer waste of money.” 

“But, father —” 

“Now that’s enough,” declared Mr. Ren- 
wick. “I know all about that ‘but.’ Earning 
your way would not make it any the less a 
waste of money; I didn’t say ‘my’ money! 
And anyway you couldn’t earn your way; 
you aren’t strong enough. All your strength 
has run to brain; it’s high time to set the 
current running the other way and cultivate 
some brawn, for brawn will be more useful 
to you.” 

Philip was silent. His father went on not 
unkindly: “If you’re so anxious to be an 
engineer, get into the practical end; go out 
with a surveying party or something. I’m 
willing to let you go your own way to some 
extent, but I don’t want any more brain 
work. It’s exhausting enough—I know!” 

Respect forebade the obvious retort that 
brain work is perhaps less exhausting to 
those who are accustomed to it, but the set 
of Philip’s chin indicated anything except 
meek surrender. 

Mr. Renwick was satisfied, however; his 
authority had never been questioned if his 
opinions had been. With mingled affection 
and impatience he watched the departure of 
his only son. Why couldn’t he have had a 
brawny, stalwart son more like himself? 
Brains were all very well of course, but of 
what use are brains if the body is weak? In 
the end it’s brawn that counts! 

“T’m going to take a vacation,” Mr. Ren- 
wick said that night at supper; “I’m going 
off to hunt up a tourmaline mine I ran across 
years ago in my prospecting days.” 

“Father,” exclaimed Philip, “you’ve said 
for years you would take me with you when 
you went to look for that mine!” 

The glance that his father gave him was 
slightly pitying. “Why, boy, you never could 
make it! The ride alone would wear you out, 
and it’s a long hard pull after you leave the 
car—with a pack on your back too. One of 
those cases where brawn counts,” he added 
significantly, 

“Bet I couldn’t do it? Just give me a 
chance to try, won’t you, dad? You'd bet- 
ter,” he added with a grin. “Brains might 
come in handy even on a prospecting trip.” 

Mr. Renwick snorted, though secretly he 
was much pleased that the boy wanted to go. 
“I suppose I’ll have to let you try it,” he 
growled, “and have to wait for your precious 
school to close too.” 

“Only another week, dad,” replied Philip, 
much elated. 

When Philip rose the day after school had 
closed he found the automobile already at 
the door; the contents of the tonneau bulged 
suggestively under an all-enveloping cover of 
canvas. “Swallow some breakfast quick and 
hop in,” ordered Mr. Renwick. 

“You should have given me a chance to 
look the car over,” Philip remonstrated. He 
was the mechanical member of the family. 

“She’s all right. We’ve got to make an 
— start, or we shan’t get there before 
night.’ 

They were soon on their way and, once 
they had left the city, were spinning along at 


a good rate. The road led first past orange, ° 


lemon and olive ranches and through fre- 
quent villages; despite the early hour auto- 
mobiles were numerous. As the road began to 
climb the ranches became more extensive, the 
villages dwindled to hamlets, and the hills 
became high and steep and were covered 
with a variety of brush and wild flowers. 
Clinging to the sheer side of the mountain, 
the highway wound round and descended 
into a great cafion only to climb again on 
the farther side. 

For several hours Philip and his father 
traveled over such country as that; only 
the valleys showed signs of cultivation. But 
toward noon they found themselves in a wil- 
derness. The mountains were great, rocky 
piles that wore no growth except cactus and 
Sage; the cafions were steep and narrow and 
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father died. You were all little, and I had 
no money for you, and I hated everything— 
everything !” 

“Not like me this morning? Mummy, you 
don’t mean that.” 

“Exactly!” Her mother nodded. “But 
Billy helped me; he was so tiny, and he 
needed me so. Then—oh, we got along!” 

“Billy was telling cousin about the Gold 


Thread, and he said you never, never, let 
yours go! Yes, he did!” 

Nan’s mother laughed ruefully. “I’m afraid 
I often do, Nan. It hurts me when I can’t 
give you an innocent frock or so. I get 
impatiently rebellious.” 

“O me,” said Nan. “And you’re always so 
brave about it, too. You make me horribly 
ashamed, mummy. Gracious, what’s this?” 


BRAIN vs. BRAWN 






rock-bound. Passing Mountain Springs some 
time later, the road began to descend again; 
with many a sharp twist and turn it made its 
way down toward the great, level floor of 
the valley spreading out for miles below. 

At Dixieland they turned off into an an- 
cient relic of a road leading to Villacitas. In 
the old days the road had been much used; 
now it was scarcely more than a track in the 
sand. Of course the automobile was obliged 
to go much slower. The hot sun beat down 
upon them and made a most trying glare on 
the sand, and Philip had to admit to himself 
that both his back and his head were aching 
miserably. 

“There,” said Mr. Renwick after they had 
gone perhaps forty miles along the old road, 
“T should say we were just opposite old Sugar 
Loaf now, aren’t we? We must strike off 
across the sand toward Superstition Moun- 
tain next.” 

It was a hard pull, but at last they were 
close to the base of the bare, rocky mountain, 
and then Mr. Renwick brought the car to a 
stop. “Here’s where we leave the old lady,” 
he said. “We'll have to tramp the rest of the 
way.” 

Quickly and with expert adroitness he di- 
vided the supplies into two packs, one of 
which he fastened as comfortably as possible 
to the back of his son. “We'll leave a five- 
gallon can of water and a little food for the 
home trip, but we’ll need all the rest.” 

Though the sun was mercifully low by that 
time, plowing through the deep, shifting sand 
was far from being easy. Philip gritted his 
teeth and struggled on after his father; he 
was determined to hold out to the end at 
whatever cost. Frequently he was obliged to 
stop for a drink from the canteen slung over 
his shoulder. 

“Go light on that,” his father cautioned 
him at last; “it’s limited, you know.” 

When they started up the mountain Philip 
felt a little better, but by the time his father 
halted the boy was weary enough to throw 
off his pack and sit down. 

“T think this arroyo will lead to the cafion 
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we’re bound for,” said Mr. Renwick. “We'll 
camp here tonight and hunt up the mine in 
the morning. We must be quite near it.” 

To hide his compassion he brusquely or- 
dered the boy to remain seated and watch a 
real expert make camp and prepare supper, 
and Philip willingly complied. When supper 
was over he rolled himself in his blanket and 
soon was sound asleep. 

When he opened his eyes the next morning 
the sun was shining directly into them, and 
at a little distance his father was preparing 
bacon and coffee. After breakfast they set 
out to search for the mine. Philip, rested and 
eager, kept close at his father’s heels and 
scanned the ground with eager though un- 
practiced eyes. 

“Here we are!” cried Mr. Renwick. “That 
red streak was what first attracted my at- 
tention before. There’s a blow-out near by 
where you'll find a lot of stones. They’re soft, 
though—no good. We'll dig down and see 
what we can find.” 

Digging down was hard work for Philip, 
but it was fascinating, and he worked until 
his blistered hands could no longer hold the 
pick. Then his father took over the job, and 
his clean, strong swing roused both the ad- 
miration and the envy of his son. 

They were well repaid for their labors. 
Before many hours they had unearthed a 
quantity of good-sized tourmalines. They 
spent two busy days at the engrossing task. 

“I suppose we must go home tomorrow,” 
Mr. Renwick said regretfully at the end of 
the second day. 

“Oh, let’s stay one more day,” pleaded 
Philip. “We could get enough stones to make 
the trip really worth while then.” 

“In that case we'll have to go mighty light 
on food and water, especially water,” replied 
his father. “All right, we'll stay.” 

The morning of the fourth day they reluc- 
tantly broke camp and started down the 
mountain. The trip was easier than the trip 
up had been, but when they struck the sand 
it seemed to Philip that he could not possibly 
reach the automobile without a drink—and 


Philip gritted his teeth and struggled on after his father 
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“Tt’s me—it’s me,” Billy burst in wildly. 
“Tommy cried so his mother isn’t coming, 
and I’m fearful glad. And Cousin Adelaide 
says she thinks we’ve had enough of some 
kind of er-motions, and it would be nice if 
we all came downstairs and ate candy. It’s 
a big box—and a boy brought it up from 


the depot just now! Let’s begin! 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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he had swallowed the last drop of water 
before starting. Though the hour was early, 
the sun was beating down with terrible 
force; the day of their arrival had been cool 
in comparison. 

Never had water tasted so delicious as that 
which he poured down his parched throat as 
soon as he reached the automobile. He could 
not seem to get enough. 

“Hold on, there,” his father objected; “the 
old lady’ll need most of the water we have; 
she’s drier than hot ashes.” He filled the radi- 
- moistened his own lips, and they were 
off. 

Several times during the five-mile pull to 
the road they were forced to stop and give 
the thirsty “old lady” a refreshing draft. Mr. 
Renwick scowled. “Bad place to get out of 
water,” he muttered. 

Suddenly within a mile and a half of the 
road the automobile slowed gently and 
stopped. Father and son looked at each other. 
Mr. Renwick changed into low gear; the en- 
gine raced, but the car did not move. “Must 
be the axle,” he muttered and climbed out to 
look. “Start her up, Philip, and let me see.” 

Philip started the engine, and, watching 
closely, Mr. Renwick walked slowly round 
the automobile. Beside the rear right-hand 
wheel he stopped with a low whistle. The 
wheel stood perfectly still while the hub cap 
spun with the turning axle. “It’s the hub 
flange,!” he exclaimed. 

Bending down to examine it, he easily un- 
derstood the trouble. The spokes, which had 
been slightly loose before, had loosened more 
on the long dry trip, and the bumping on 
the rough road had finally broken the flange. 
One part revolved with the axle; the other 
part remained motionless with the wheel. 

Mr. Renwick’s face was anxious. He 
mopped his forehead and thought hard. 
“There’s no way of mending it,” he said; 
“there’s only one thing to do. I’ll have to 
walk to Dixieland, and you'll have to stay 
here till I can get there and get some one to 
bring me back and tow the car in.” 

As he lifted the water can to fill his can- 
teen his face became still more anxious. “T’ll 
have to take nearly all of this, or I'll never 
get there,” he said. “I can leave you only a 
pint. Remember, that’s absolutely all you 
have, my boy, and guard it carefully. You 
couldn’t last long on it at best this weather, 
but if you stay quietly in the car you can 
hold out till I get back. I'll be here by noon 
tomorrow if possible. Don’t leave the car on 
any account.” 

“T wish you’d let me go with you, dad,” 
oe began, but his father’s glance silenced 

im. 

“Another of those cases where brawn is 
useful,” Mr. Renwick remarked with a smile. 

When he had gone Philip sat still for some 
time. The sun grew steadily hotter; the glare 
was dazzling, and the car seats were blister- 
ing to the touch. His throat was aching, 
burning, choking, but he resolved not to 
touch the canteen until noon and then to 
take only a sip. Slowly the hours dragged by. 
He tried to sleep, but sleep was of no use; 
he felt the heat more after he had had a 
fitful nap than he had felt it before. 

Noon came at last, but, fearful of his abil- 
ity to stop drinking after he had taken the 
promised sip, he resolved to wait awhile 
longer and then to take a good drink. By 
promising himself.a more liberal allowance 
he succeeded in postponing the drink until 
nearly four o’clock. Then it seemed that his 
throat would crack, that his tongue would 
swell until it filled the entire cavity of his 
mouth. He lifted the canteen to his lips, and 
then—he never could understand how it hap- 
pened—it slipped from his grasp and fell. 
For an instant the precious water made a 
tiny damp spot in the sand. 

Horror-stricken, Philip stood staring at the 
place where the water had vanished. Then he 
gazed off across the expanse of blistering 
sand in the direction of Dixieland, which was 
more than forty miles away. Could he reach 
it without water? He was obliged to admit 
that he could not. With a grim look that 
suggested his father he jumped out of the 
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automobile and stooped to examine the broken 
flange. “There must be some way to fix that 
up,” he muttered. “There’s got to be!” 

But the flange seemed hopelessly broken. 
With brows drawn together in a frown of 
concentration Philip scrutinized it intently. 
“The flange connects the wheel and the axle,” 
he said to himself slowly ; “wheel’s all right— 
axle’s all right—it’s the connection —” 

He interrupted himself with a sudden in- 
take of breath. Then with trembling fingers 
he began to search the tool box for some 
heavy wire and a Stillson wrench. He tight- 
ened the wrench on the end of the axle 
covering that projected through the wheel 





and “sixty if she’s a day,” had just 

come home from visiting her niece 
in Chicago. She was glad to get home; the 
great city always wearied and confused her, 
and her own quiet house in Burnsville 
seemed a very haven of rest. 

As she stood in her comfortable little 
kitchen she sighed with sheer content. She 
had come home sooner than she had ex- 
pected and, since no one knew of her arrival, 
was planning to have a few quiet hours in 
which to unpack and rest. As she turned 
toward the window to see how Millie 
French, who lived across the street, had been 
caring for her plants she happened to glance 
at the little house next door. 

It was a tiny little house, neat and trim 
as a doll’s cottage, with a bit of lawn before 
it and a bit of a garden behind. “The bride’s 
house,” folks called it, for it had been built 
for a bride, and since then three newly 
married couples had made it their home. It 
had been empty when Miss Sally had gone 
to Chicago, but now smoke was pouring 
from the chimney, crisp white curtains 
veiled the windows, and the green of grow- 
ing things showed in the garden. 

“Sakes!” exclaimed Miss Sally. “Some one 
in the bride’s house again! It’s a wonder 
Lizzie Barnes couldn’t have told me! I 
wonder if it’s another bride? Dear me! I 
must go right over to Lizzie’s and find out. 
If we've got another scatterbrained young- 
ster, then it’s time I came home!” 

She snatched up her red shawl, but as she 
was passing through the dining room the 
bell rang, and a moment later a cheery, 
motherly-looking old lady hurried in. ‘Sally 
Martin! You home and no one to meet you 
or have your house aired! But I saw you 
come in, and I came over just as soon as 
I got this cake out of the oven. Knew you 
wouldn’t have anything in the house to eat. 
But why didn’t you let me know that you 
were coming today ?” 

“Sit down, Lizzie. Thanks for the cake. I 
didn’t know I was coming myself till I got 
so homesick I couldn’t stand it another day. 
And it’s high time I did come, for I see the 
bride’s house is rented again! Sakes! You 
must be about worn out. Don’t tell me it 
isn’t a bride this time. That couldn’t be! 
My, when I think of the brides we’ve put up 
with, you on one side and me on the other! 
Little Dora Wilton first, regular little doll, 
do you remember? Couldn’t cook, couldn’t 
sew, couldn’t keep accounts, couldn’t do 
much of anything!” 

“She could when she left though!” said 
Mrs. Barnes. “We trained her pretty well.” 

“Yes, and ourselves too along with it,” 
said Miss Sally grimly. “Then when Martha 
Penrose came we knew how to take hold of 
her, though I thought we'd never break her 
in. How parents can bring their children up 
so helpless I don’t see. Of course I know I’m 
just an old maid, but I raised my little 
sisters, and they can do most anything they 
want to in the housekeeping line!” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” Mrs. Barnes agreed, 
“and I’m sure my daughters are good house- 
keepers. Myra’s bread can’t be beat, and 
Jennie knows how to stretch a dollar till 
it’s almost inhuman. But then I don’t think 
Martha Penrose’s mother was all to blame. 
Martha was rich and literary, and she just 
didn’t want to keep house.” 

“But we made her want to,” Miss Sally 
said with a chuckle. “Sakes, do you remem- 
ber how proud she was when she made her 
first peach preserves?” 

“Indeed I do! But she wasn’t as proud as 
Mary Blair was when she learned to make 
bread. Mary learned quick. Her mother just 
hadn’t tried to teach her. Now Mrs. Bent —” 

“Is she the new one?” Miss Sally inter- 
rupted her. “She is a bride then! Dear me, I 
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and, fastening it with the wire firmly to the 
spokes, climbed into the driver’s seat and 
started the engine. 

His own impression was that he never 
drew a breath after that quick startled one 
until he felt the jerk of the automobile as the 
engine pulled it out of its rut of sand. Then 
with a loud, jubilant whoop that threatened 
to split his aching throat he put on all pos- 
sible speed and in a short time was turning 
into the Villacitas road. 

Meanwhile Mr. Renwick, toiling along the 
hot, sandy track, was wondering anxiously 
whether he could reach Dixieland and get 
back before Philip yielded. The sun had sunk 


toward the rim of western mountains, and he 
was not yet halfway to the place. He tried to 
walk faster, but his legs were not so young as 
they had been. Perhaps in the cool of the 
evening he could make better time. 
Suddenly he stopped to listen. Was it 
possible that a car was coming down that 
seldom-used road? Yes—yes! Mr. Renwick 
breathed a brief but fervent prayer of thank- 
fulness. He waited for the automobile to 
overtake him. No good wasting energy now! 
Curious how familiar its outline was as it 
drew nearer. He stepped into the road and 
waved his arm; it drew up beside him and 
stopped. And then he saw the driver. “Philip!” 


THE FOURTH BRIDE 
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“*Oh, please don’t go,’’ she pleaded between sobs 


hardly feel like taking another one to train, 
but I suppose she’s cried on your shoulder 
more than once, and you’ve gone over and 
made her pies or polished her floors, and 
you'll have me making her preserves and 
pickles! Seems like we’ve done our duty 
now, but I guess we still have to teach the 
brides.” 

“We won’t have to teach this one!” Mrs. 
Barnes’s voice had in it a note of amuse- 
ment. “I let you go on about the others so 
I could make the surprise bigger about her. 
She’s a wonderful housekeeper! She knows 
just how and what te buy. She can cook 
anything, and, well, look at her windows 
and curtains—her whole house is as spick- 
and-span as they are!” 

Miss Sally sat down heavily. “Sakes! I 
can’t quite believe it! Not that it isn’t a big 
relief, though! Dear, dear! But, Lizzie, 
surely you can teach her something?” 

“Not a single thing! Of course I went 
over and offered to help her and had her and 
her husband over for Sunday dinner. She 
was very sweet and nice, but I could see 
right away that her mother had known her 
business. I felt mighty relieved, I can tell 
you, for I was like you; I didn’t want to 
teach anyone else. But—but, Sally, she—she 
showed me that I didn’t know how to make 
beaten biscuit at all!” 

Miss Sally could hardly believe her ears. 
However, she had not been home long be- 
fore she saw that things were as Mrs. Barnes 
had said. Mrs. Bent—somehow they couldn’t 
call her Ruth, though the other brides had 
been Dora and Martha and Mary at once— 
was apparently an ideal housekeeper. Her 
little house was always shining and spotless; 
her accounts were always neat and balanced; 
her cakes always rose; her bread never was 
soggy; and her table always attracted even 
the most jaded appetite. And she was so 
sweet and pleasant and kind! She was al- 
ways bringing in a loaf of fresh bread or a 
jar of spiced pears or a pan of biscuit. She 
helped Mrs. Barnes to entertain the guild, 
and she showed Miss Sally the latest pattern 
for crocheted yokes. Certainly she was an 
agreeable change after the three “scatter- 
brained” brides. Such a relief it was not to 
have to show her how to do everything! She 
could intelligently discuss pastry flour, cuts 


of meat, cold-pack processes and the best 
varnishes. Perhaps she was just a little didac- 
tic at times; perhaps she did listen in rather 
a bored manner to their ideas of the proper 
time to plant turnips or the effect of the 
moon on the weather; nevertheless she was 
very sweet. Not for worlds would her two 
neighbors have admitted that they would 
have her the least different. 

But somehow they just didn’t go over to 
the little house very often, and they ceased 
altogether to invite the bride and her hus- 
band to Sunday dinner. What need when 
she cooked such a good dinner all alone? 

The bride on the other hand kept very 
much to herself. She stayed at home and had 
her little house looking shiny and homelike, 
but—she was not happy. She tried to be gay 
and cheerful before her young husband; she 
prepared wonderful meals for him, played 
gay little jokes on him and sang to him, but 
he finally perceived that underneath her 
gayety there was clouding unhappiness. 

Then one morning he learned the reason. 
It was the two dear old ladies. They didn’t 
seem to like her any more. They had been 
so sweet at first, bringing her things and tell- 
ing her things, and she had tried so hard to 
be a model housekeeper so as to win their ap- 
proval and to be a real neighbor to them! But 
they didn’t come to see her any more, and 
they were so “sniffy” when she went to see 
them. She couldn’t think what was the mat- 
ter. Maybe they thought she was too ig- 
norant about housekeeping, though she’d 
tried to do her best, and—and—and she was 
so lonely, and she wanted her mother! 

Gordon Bent didn’t quite understand the 
point that his wife was trying to make. What 
did it matter whether those two old “hens” 
liked Ruth or not? He patted her head and 
kissed her and told her that she was the best 
little wife in the world, and that he knew 
that she was all right. Then he asked her if 
she wouldn’t patch the elbow of the old 
coat that he wore in the garden; it was 
rather ragged but was good for considerable 
wear yet. Snatching up his hat, he told her 
not to worry about the two old “hens” and 
ran for the station. 

Some time later Miss Sally Martin came 
up the walk. She had decided that it really 
was her duty to get the bride’s receipt for 
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he gasped. “Philip!” he repeated weakly, as 
if doubting his own eyes. “What—how —” 

“Come on, dad!” cried a cheerful and very 
lifelike voice. “‘Let’s travel !” 


“Well, Phil,” said Mr. Renwick when they 
were comfortably settled at home once more, 
“I’m yours to command. Say what.” 

“Well, father,” Philip said slowly and lifted 
twinkling eyes to his father’s face, “seems to 
me, since it was brain that turned the trick, 
we ought to give that little organ the best 
possible chance to develop, and so —” 

Mr. Renwick grunted. “You win. Send in 
your application for college tomorrow.” 





sponge cake with one egg. She needn’t in- 
trude very long. She rang the bell. No one 
came, and she rang it again. She knew that 
the bride was at home, and she pressed the 
button determinedly; still the door did not 
open. Then she decided to go to the back 
door; perhaps the bride was in the kitchen. 
But as she passed the open window of the 
living room she heard some one sobbing. In 
an instant her conscience troubled her. With- 
out stopping to ring she walked inside and 
hurried to the living room. A confused scene 
it was! The sewing machine was open, and 
an old blue coat was caught under the needle. 
Bits of dark cloth strewed the floor; a 
spool of black thread trailed to the couch; 
and the scissors lay just as they had fallen 
from the hand of a huddled little figure on 
the pillows. 

Miss Sally was beside the couch in an 
instant, trying to still the sobs of the bride, 
trying to lift the bowed head and catch a 
glimpse of the face. Miss Sally was used to 
weeping brides, but never before had she 
seen little Mrs. Bent anything except happily 
busy. It seemed terrible to see her thus. Per- 
haps she’d better go and get Mrs. Barnes. 
She started for the door, but the bride called 
her back. ; 

“Qh, please don’t go,” she pleaded between 
sobs. “I won’t cry any more, really. I was 
just so lonely, and I couldn’t patch that 
old coat. I never could patch or darn. I al- 
ways bought new socks for Gordon; and he 
never noticed, but when he asked me to 
patch his coat I had to try, and I cut a piece 
from the pocket the way mother used to 
do, but it was too small, and then I couldn’t 
fix the pocket again. Finally I matched the 
goods pretty well, but my patches were too 
small, and they wouldn’t stay straight, and I 
got so nervous and cross, and I didn’t dare 
to ask anyone to help me and —” 

“Didn’t dare. Why not?” Miss Sally 


gasped. 

“Why, Mrs. Waldron said that you and 
Mrs. Barnes were about sick of brides who 
didn’t know anything, and when I found out 
that I was the fourth bride here—well, I 
just vowed I wouldn’t trouble you, and then 
maybe you’d like me for a neighbor. But I 
guess there was something I did wrong, for 
you—you don’t approve of me. I tried not 
to let you know how little I knew, but I was 
so glad when yeu told me things, and now 
you know that I can’t sew at all and —” 

“Hush, child, hush!” Miss Sally’s voice 
was sharp. “What was your mother think- 
ing of not to teach you to sew? But there! 
You can cook real well, so perhaps I shouldn't 
scold you. But let’s see that coat. Why, I 
know Mrs. Barnes can match that goods, 
and she and I are going to show you how 
to patch it so it will never show at all!” 

A radiant little wife met Gordon Bent as 
he swung up the walk that evening. “O 
Gordon,” she cried. “I’ve had the loveliest 
day! Mrs. Barnes and Miss Sally Martin 
came over and helped me patch your coat, 
and they were perfectly lovely, though they 
did scold a little because I had never learned 
to sew. They’re going to teach me how, and 
Miss Sally called me Ruth, and “Mrs. Barnes 
said maybe I wasn’t really to blame!” 

“Sakes!” said Miss Sally as she and Mrs. 
Barnes were discussing the matter in Mrs. 
Barnes’s kitchen. “To think her mother never 
taught her one speck about sewing, and yet 
she’s a real nice little thing. We must go 
over and help her real often, Lizzie.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Barnes said with a sigh, 
“though I do think the fourth bride might 
have been well trained! Still, as you say, 
Sally, we will help her. I asked her over to 
Sunday dinner, and you may have her next 
week. She’s quick to learn anyway, and we 
may as well get used to teaching her.” 

“Sakes!”’ Miss Sally exclaimed and sighed. 
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A MESSAGE TO CHIEF JOSEPH 


’ Chapter Two. Eavesdropping 


S we lay side by side Leander flipped his 
A blanket over both of us so that only 
our heads were uncovered. The blanket 
made our forms indistinguishable from the 
ant mounds near us. Nevertheless the old 
mountaineer kept his rifle where he could use 
it instantly. 

The herder was passing within ten feet of 
us, and, catching a glimpse of his features, I 
knew he was a Shoshone. Unlike the Ban- 
nocks whom we had seen that day, he was 
not in war paint, but even so I had no desire 
to meet him. When he was abreast of us his 
pony, catching our scent, jumped violently 
sidewise and nearly threw him, The Indian 
began beating the pony angrily. While he 
punished his horse we crawled rapidly along 
the water until we came to the end of it fifty 
feet away; it proved to be only a small 
slough. A minute later we were on our feet 
among the horses. 

Since there were no herders next the vil- 
lage, we headed for the willows that lined a 
deep, sluggish creek that Leander said ran 
through it. We were just entering them when 
a big Indian confronted us. “What are you 
doing among the horses?” he demanded in 
Bannock. ‘ 

Fortunately, we had wrapped ourselves in 
our blankets. I fought back my fear and, 
trying to make my voice sound irritated, re- 
plied in Shoshone: “We are just returned 
from a scouting trip and have only now 
turned loose our horses.” 

“Scouting where ?” the Bannock demanded. 

I realized that I knew too little of the 
country to stand cross-examination, and of 
course Leander dared not try to help me. I 
had to think quickly. “In Black Cajon,” I 
said shortly. 

. “What saw you, Shoshone?” the Bannock 
asked suspiciously. 

“IT saw a Bannock who does not sneak 
about the camp in the darkness to spy upon 
his friends, but who goes out bravely and 
takes the scalps of his enemies and captures 
their fast horses.” 

“All Bannocks go out bravely,” he said ag- 
gressively. “But of whom do you speak ?” 

Was the chief whom we had seen that day 
really Buffalo Horn or some Indian who wore 
a like headdress? Doubtless everyone knew 
by now of the raiding party; if I should call 
the leader Buffalo Horn when he was some 
one else, we should be unmasked. I took the 
chance. “Of Buffalo Horn, the chief of the 
Bannocks,” I said. 

Great was my relief when I saw that I had 
guessed correctly. 

“You saw then that which is good for a 
Shoshone to see. It may bring back into your 
hearts the courage of men,” the Bannock 
said insultingly. 

“When the Shoshone strikes it will not be 
blindly like the buffalo,’ I replied boldly. 
“They will not be satisfied with a few scalps 
and horses taken from those who are too 
weak to fight.” 

“Why then do your chiefs skulk in their 
lodges, and your young men forget how to 
mix their war paint ?” he asked with an air of 
triumph, 

“When the time is ripe they will show the 
nee the pathway to the enemy,” I re- 
plied. 

“The warpath,” he declared loftily, “is as 
clear to the Bannock as the stone that lies 
at the bottom of a clear creek is, but the 
white men’s medicine has dimmed the eyes of 
the Shoshones.” 

“When the trail is red will be time enough 
for boasting. Now the wa-wa (talk) of the 
Bannock is as futile as the wind that blows 
above the tree tops,” I said with an air of 
finality. 

I drew my blanket round my face, as Le- 
ander had kept his all the time, and we 
stalked slowly toward the fires. The Bannock 
swung in beside me and tried to get a glimpse 
of my face, but the darkness and my blanket 
prevented his seeing me. I was keenly alert, 
waiting for Leander to make some move, for 
I thought that we should have to kill the 
man or at least stun him. We came so close to 
the fires that I could understand some of the 
jabbering of the women and children. My 
nerves were at the breaking point. Still the 
old mountaineer made no sign; he seemed 
perfectly composed. 

When we were within twenty feet of a fire 
I saw with relief that the people were Ban- 
nocks. The Shoshones had a separate camp, 
and a lane of darkness between the two rows 
of fires showed us where it was. 


“We will go to our own 
lodge,” I said, turning abruptly. 

“You are welcome to my te- 
pee,” the Bannock replied. “After 
all the Bannock and the Sho- 
shones are brothers.” 

“We will go to our own te- 
pee,” I repeated haughtily as if 
offended. 

The Bannock hesitated, but 
Indian etiquette forbade his 
making further advances, and 
presently he stalked into the fire- 
light among his own people. At once we 
slipped swiftly back into the darkness. 

“You'll do, Dave,” Leander chuckled. “You 
did noble, my boy. You talked that Siwash 
right off his feet !” 

I fairly swelled with pride. Perked up 
by my success, I was ready for anything. 
“Evidently the Shoshones are not yet on the 
warpath, but the Bannocks are boiling for 
trouble,” I said. 

“We've got to make sure,” said Leander. 
“Do you see that big lodge in the centre of 
the Shoshone village? If I’m not mistaken, 
that’s the big council house, an’ the main 
powwow is goin’ on there to decide on war 
or peace. We’ve got to eavesdrop ’em some 
way.” 

Again we resorted to crawling, but we soon 
came full upon the stream that Leander had 
said ran through the village. We could see 
that the council house backed on the stream 
and that the numerous fires in front and on 
both sides of it made the place as light as 
day. We could not approach it by land. 

“Can you swim?” Leander asked. 

“Fairly well,” I replied. 

“Then we'll have to cache our guns here, 
swim the creek, go up round an’ float down 
on ’em from above. The stream is sluggish, 
an’ mebbe we can snag on to something 
where we can hear their wa-wa.” 

“Let me try it alone,” I cried eagerly. “If 
anything happens, I can float on down here 
to you.” 

“T don’t like to let you try it alone, though 
I know you can make out a heap more’n I 
can,” Leander objected. 

“If anything happens, it would be better 
for one of us to be with the guns,” I argued. 

“All right, Dave,” he said, yielding. “I’m 
rememberin’ that scalp we saw today,‘or I 
wouldn’t let you take the chance. If anything 
happens, let out a yell an’ I'll come aboilin’.” 

Taking no weapon except my clasp knife, I 





could not find even a guy rope 
to cling to. Suddenly my knee 
came into violent contact with a 
submerged stump; I barely kept 
from exclaiming aloud with the 
pain, but, stifling the sound, I 
drew myself up until both feet 
were on the slimy surface of the 
stump and most of my body was 
above water. But I knew that I 
could not keep my footing on 
the slippery thing unless I could 
find something to hold to. I felt 
cautiously along the wall of the tepee until 
I found a piece of loose cowhide that over- 
lapped some other covering. I found that it 
would sustain me without shaking the wall 
and also that by raising it slightly I could 
see into the council house. Of course to 
raise the skin was a very dangerous thing 
to do, but, boylike, I could not overcome 
my curiosity. 

I could have touched an Indian who was 
sitting almost in front of me. As I looked he 
turned his head slightly, and I saw that he 
was no other than old Chief Big Foot, or 
Nampuh—he of the monstrous foot, that 
measured six and a half inches by seventeen !* 
Seated round the walls were twenty-five or 
thirty Bannock and Shoshone chiefs; their 
black eyes were shining wolfishly in the semi- 
darkness. A Bannock chief was reciting a 
long list of grievances against the whites. He 
finished in a burst of impassioned oratory, 
and the circle sat in silence—waiting. All eyes 





. Were fixed inquiringly upon Big Foot. But as 


the minutes passed the crafty, sinister ex- 
pression of the old chief did not change. 

Suddenly a tremendous man, more than six 
feet tall and splendidly proportioned, leaped 
into the centre of the lodge and stood facing 
Big Foot. He was Buffalo Horn. “Has not my 
brother heard enough?” he demanded in a 
deep, vibrant tone. “Or has the medicine of 
the white men turned his blood to milk? 
Once Nampuh was honored as a great war 
chief. Will he wait until his people have be- 
come meek as the sheep of the white men 
before he digs up his hatchet ?” 

Big Foot stirred uneasily. “The Shoshones 
have buried the hatchet,” he replied. “The 
white men have not kept their promises, and 
the burdens of my people are heavy. Yet the 
arm of the Great White Father is long; I 
would not have my people waste their 
strength upon a blind trail.” 

“Buffalo Horn will point the way to a trail 
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“See then!” Buffalo Horn shouted. ‘‘ He already has jound it” 


slipped into the stream. The water was chilly, 
and I didn’t like to think of staying in it 
long. Crossing the stream I went up the bank 
until I was well beyond the council house. 
Satisfied that there were no Indians on that 
side of the stream, I plunged in once more 
and swam to the opposite bank. Then I 
floated down toward the council house. I was 
disappointed to find the water deep, for I 
had hoped to be able to stand by the bank 
and listen. 

The council house consisted of a frame- 
work of poles, covered with smoke-blackened 
canvas and skins of different kinds. But I 


that shall run red with the blood of the white 
men until not one shall be left from the 
mouth of the Columbia to the Great Salt 
Lake.” 

“When my brother points the way to such 
a trail the Shoshones will be first upon it,” 
Big Foot replied. 

“See then!” Buffalo Horn shouted. “He 
ot has found it, and it has begun to run 
red.” 

From under his blanket he jerked the four 
scalps that we had seen dangling from his 


* Early historians of the State of Idaho are authority for 
the size of Chief Nampuh’s foot. 
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by Frank Robertson 


saddle that afternoon and shock them in Big 
Foot’s face. The other chiefs leaped up in a 
frenzy of excitement. Even Big Foot was 
moved, but when the clamor had ceased he 


said: 

“The Shoshone looks for a trail that shall 
destroy all our enemies.” 

“The path shall be made plain. In the great 
valley of the Snake are many Bannocks and 
Shoshones; on the other side of the Seven 
Devils is another great tribe, the Nez Percés 
with a mighty chief, Joseph, whose heart 
burns with hate for the white man. On the 
same day two blows shall fall—one we shall 
strike in the south; the other the Nez Percé 
will strike in the north. We will then push 
north, and the Nez Percé will push south 
until we meet. As our enemies are destroyed 
other tribes will join us—the Umatillas, the 
Yakimas and the Cayuse; and from beyond 
the great divide the powerful Blackfeet; and 
from the south the Utes and the Piutes. In 
all that country not one white shall be left 
alive.” 

All the chiefs except Big Foot were wildly 
enthusiastic over the ambitious plan. “Has 
my brother talked with Chief Joseph?” Big 
Foot asked. 

“T have been to the tepee of the Nez Percés 
upon the Clearwater. The plans are laid; 
they await only the acceptance of the Sho- 
shone.” 

“J would hear further,” Big Foot said 
briefly. 

And then while my legs grew numb in the 
chilly water Buffalo Horn went into details 
of the proposed war. Though I knew that 
ultimately the plan would fail, yet I realized 
that because of the audacity of it thousands 
of my own people would give up their lives 
if the Indians should act on it. Chief Joseph, 
so Buffalo Horn declared, was determined to 
fight. His grievance was the removal of his 
people from their old homes in the Wallowa 
Valley to the Lapwai Reservation. If the 
proposed alliance were made, he would 
march south; if it failed, he intended to 
fight his way into Canada. But he had 
much rather try to regain the old home of 
his fathers. 

Even to me, inexperienced as I was, it was 
evident that a master of strategy had planned 
the campaign. At the time I believed that 
Buffalo Horn had planned it, for he had 
sought subtly to create that impression in the 
minds of his listeners; but later I learned 
that Chief Joseph, whom American army 
officers respectfully called “the Indian Napo- 
leon,” was responsible for it. 

“The plan is well laid,” Big Foot an- 
nounced. “The Shoshones will renew their 
war paint as soon as they know that the Nez 
Percés will keep their word.” 

“All the Shoshones?” Buffalo Horn de- 
manded. ; 

“All of them. The White Prophet (Brig- 
ham Young) has used strong medicine to turn 
the muscles of the eastern Shoshones to pulp, 
but the medicine of Nampuh is stronger. 
Washakie, the lover of the whites, shall be 
destroyed, and the Shoshones shall: again be- 
come a united people.” 

“Buffalo Horn and three of his young men 
will travel fast to the Clearwater, where 
Chief Joseph waits for a message from this 
council,” said Buffalo Horn. “If my brother 
doubts my words, let him send his young 
men with us.” 

“We know that the great chief of the Ban- 
nocks has a straight tongue,” replied Big 
Foot, “but four of my young men will go 
along to share the danger of the trail. They 
will say to Joseph, ‘The Shoshones are ready.’ 
When they return the Shoshones will mix 
their war paint.” 

“Tt is well,” Buffalo Horn agreed. “So that 
Chief Joseph may know that we speak for 
the council of the Shoshones he has requested 
that you make known to us a sign that he 
gave you many years ago and that you and 
he alone know. When we make it in front of 
him he will know that we speak truth.” 

Big Foot got to his feet. “The sign is this,” 
he said. 

In my anxiety to see the sign I lifted the 
flap farther than I had yet dared. I saw Big 
Foot raise his right hand to his mouth; the 
fingers were extended and the palm was out- 
ward. Then, perhaps feeling that some one 
was behind him, he turned his head, and his 
glance shot toward my peephole. I was sure 
that he saw the flap tremble as it fell into 
place. I slipped off the snag into the water. 
Had I seen all of the sign or only part of it? 
I would have given anything to be sure. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Sir Robert Walpole 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HABITS are the only cobwebs that grow 
into cables. 


Work well and wait; Impatience spoils the 
Sowing. 

Don’t dig up Seeds to see if they are 
Growing. 


“A VERY GOOD SUBSTITUTE for the 
maid of all work,” says the old citizen of 
Little Lot, “is a man about the house who 
will do some work.” 


A TRAVELER called at a Paris hotel and 
inquired what the rates were. “Thirty francs 
for a room on the first floor, twenty francs 
for the second, and ten francs for the third,” 
said the proprietor. The traveler thanked him 
and turned to go. “Doesn’t that please you?” 
asked the hotel proprietor. “Yes, your prices 
are all right,” said the traveler, “but your 
hotel isn’t high enough.” 


HOW LONG can a horse swim? A Boston 
runaway plunged through an open draw- 
bridge at the mouth of the Charles River and 
spent thirty-six hours somewhere under the 
network of piers and bridges but finally ap- 
peared headed for the open ocean and still 
swimming stoutly. He was then caught and 
rescued. Though he contracted a slight fever 
from his long immersion in the cold water he 
recovered. 


WHEN THE JAPANESE evacuated Tsing- 
tau Shantung bandits seized the town and 
the police force before the Chinese authorities 
could take possession. Instead of trying to 
drive the bandits out the Chinese head offi- 
cial gave them a large sum of money and 
hired them in place of the police whom they 
had captured. Thus, from the Chinese point 
of view, he restored law and order and gota 
vigorous police force at one stroke. 


TONY was an ignorant Polish laborer who 
in 1921 earned $17 a week. By disobeying 
orders that he did not comprehend he lost 
three fingers in a machine. The compensation 
that the law allowed him was $12 a week for 
150 weeks. Happily, however, New Jersey, 
where he lived, has a Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion. It sent him to a trade school where he 
learned to be an acetylene worker, and in 
spite of his handicap he now earns $42 a 
week. It is a good law that saves a man from 
the industrial scrap heap. 


AS A RESULT of the trials of churchmen 
for opposing the governmental seizure of 
church treasures the Russian church in Mos- 
cow has reorganized, and two sects have 
appeared. In the “New Life” churches there 
are only a few changes from the old orthodox 
form of worship, but in the “Church of Re- 
generation” an entirely different service is 
used. Archbishop Antonin has sought sim- 
plicity; he has dismissed his choirs, done 
away with the secret altars and, standing in 
the middle of the church, holds his services 
in the Russian tongue. The congregation does 
all the singing. 


DATE PALMS, originally brought from 
Egypt, have been growing in Arizona for 
twenty years. The early plantings of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, which have now come 
into full bearing, seem to prove that certain 
parts of the Southwest are particularly suited 
to date culture. An old Arabian proverb says, 
“The date must have its head in the fire and 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


its feet in the water.” The usual yield of a 
tree is eight bunches, weighing each about 
seventeen pounds, though they sometimes 
weigh as much as forty-four pounds. Some of 
the Arizona trees have produced as many as 
sixteen heavy clusters. 


ov 
SECTIONALISM AND THE NATION 


O phenomenon of our recent political 
history is more familiar than the 
steady increase of national authority 

at the expense of the state governments. 
Officials and bureaus at Washington already 
direct many affairs that were formerly under 
local regulation, and the tendency to transfer 
power from the states to the nation does 
not seem to diminish. We are told that mod- 
ern means of communication, by drawing the 
ends of the continent together, are effacing 
the often artificial boundaries of the states. 

But if the states are losing power and 
individual character, the great sections into 
which geography and climate divide the 
country show no signs of political degenera- 
tion. In a recent article, Professor Turner of 
Harvard University, one of our most clear- 
sighted historians, points out that improved 
communication has not put an end to sec- 
tional differences in the United States any 
more than it has in Europe—where it has 
actually had the effect of stimulating na- 
tional rivalries. Fortunately, we have not the 
ancient conflicts of race, religion and language 
that Europe has to complicate our living, but 
the close student of our history will find 
sectionalism a constant and sometimes the 
determining element in our politics. 

It has been so almost from the first. 
The strong resistance of New England to the 
foreign policy of Jefferson and to the War of 
1812, the victory of the young West over 
the older East with Jackson, the nullification 
movement in the South in 1832, the long 
struggle between the sections over the exten- 
sion of slavery that ended in the Civil War, 
the free-silver movement, the repeated strug- 
gles over the issue of high protection or low 
protection or no protection all started in the 
opposition of one or another section to poli- 
cies that other sections were strong enough to 
carry’ into effect—to the injury, as it ap- 
peared, of the protesting region. 

When the Federal Reserve system was 
established it had to be organized frankly on 
a regional and not on a centralized plan. The 
so-called “agricultural bloc” in Congress is 
not partisan, but sectional, in composition. It 
is criticized mainly by the people of the 
Eastern and Northeastern sections and de- 
fended by those of the Western and South- 
ern sections. 

Professor Turner thinks that the inev- 
itable sectionalism of so immense a country 
shows itself in other ways. He thinks the 
conflict over prohibition and its enforcement 
is sectional; that our literature is not a sin- 
gle thing, but a “choral song of many sec- 
tions”; that there is sectionalism in our cul- 
ture, as appears in clearly marked differences 
in manners and in point of view. 

That we recognize the existence of sec- 
tionalism does not mean that we condemn 
it. As we have said, it is inevitable in a 
country so wide as ours., It saves us from 
too monotonous a uniformity and too over- 
whelming a sweep of national emotion. Our 
national life is broader, richer and more in- 
teresting because of the differences among 
New Englanders, Virginians, Texans, Middle- 
Westerners and Californians. Whether the 


states will continue to decay and the nation. 


become in the end formally as well as actually 
a federation of sections instead of states, no 
one can tell; but it is certain that we shall 
always have sectionalism with us, and it is 
the part of the statesman, though he may 
recognize and make use of the forces that 
lie in sectional feeling, to help his own neigh- 
bors and constituents to a broad instead of 
a narrow conception of their interests as a 
part of the nation. 


o ¢ 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


VERY citizen should be able to speak in- 
telligently in public on any public mat- 
ter to which he has given thought 

and study. We are not sure that it would be 
desirable for every citizen to feel called up- 
on to exercise his powers of utterance; the 
work of legislation and administration would 
probably be clogged with talk. But it is 
surely a part of the preparation for good 
citizenship for young men and women to 
try to equip themselves for making oral 
reports or arguments before public gather- 
ings, should the need arise, as it often does. 


To address an audience without displaying 
embarrassment and without being distracted 
from the work in hand by the conspicuous 
position that it requires you to assume is to 
have a poise that comes naturally to but few 
persons. The earlier that a person sets about 
taking exercises that will enable him to ac- 
quire it the better. A good many school chil- 
dren do not get any more exercise of the 
sort than is furnished by the delivery at 
occasional intervals of poems or set speeches. 
Declamation is an art of no great value ex- 
cept in so far as it means the: thorough 
possession by the pupil of some noble pas- 
sage of literature. 

For the cultivation of mental readiness and 
of fluency, accuracy and crispness of speech, 
as well as of ease and grace of manner, young 
people should take part in debates. If the 
school curriculum does not offer opportuni- 
ties of the sort, they should organize meetings 
to discuss topics of public interest—making it 
a rule that there should be no speeches that 
have been framed in advance and committed 
to memory. Each speaker should read and 
study on the question as much as possible, 
but he should not resort to the use of pencil 
or notebook. Training of that sort, if per- 
sisted in, will enable even the slow and in- 
articulate to formulate their thought clearly 
and logically and to clothe it in adequate 
words. °° 


THE HABIT OF LUXURY 


E congratulate ourselves daily on the 

immense progress of comfort in or- 

dinary life. It appears that in the last 
century scientific invention has made more 
advance in the matter of common luxury of 
living than had been made by many cen- 
turies before. There is health, there is clean- 
liness, there is plumbing, there are the endless 
electric appliances for simplifying domestic 
labor. There is light, there is heat, there are 
the telephone and the automobile. It seems 
that those poor, benighted earlier people, who 
had none of those things, could not have 
known what the comfort of life really is. 

Are we any happier for it all? It is ob- 
vious and notorious that those who are born 
to all this wealth and variety of luxury 
might appreciate the lack of it, might feel 
it keenly if deprived of all these cunning and 
insinuating arrangements for warding off the 
bare attacks of human need. But when things 
go on in their normal course we are too likely 
to accept our blessings without thinking any- 
thing about them. And the old, restless, anx- 
ious, self-tormenting soul seeks some new 
ease, some strange relief, some unimagined 
luxury, just as much as ever it did. 

Even, it is possible to see when we think 
of it the immense danger and damage of 
getting dependent on all those things which 
our forefathers did not need because they 
did not know them. We have become grad- 
ually enmeshed in a close network of com- 
fort and luxury that, by pampering our 
bodies, bids fair to rob us of the brave 
freedom of our souls. And no doubt the 


- Great War taught many a hothouse-bred 


young man that what he had grown up un- 
thinkingly to consider as absolute necessaries 
of life were by no means indispensable, that 
a man might rarely wash and seldom shave 
and yet be a hero. But the strain of depriva- 
tion was often cruel and sometimes deadly, 
and many a soldier grew to wonder whether 
he most despised luxury or longed for it. 

The luxuries that really count are those of 
the spirit, the wealth of human affection and 
the inexhaustible beauty of art and nature. 
These have been the common property of 
all ages, and they cost nothing but the sim- 
ple effort of training yourself to appreciate 
them. How many people refuse to make 
even that effort and despise the most ex- 
quisite luxuries the world affords only be- 
cause they are within the reach of everyone! 


o ¢ 
MAKING MONEY 


F there are any persons in the United 

States whose views on making money 

should be received with respect, they are 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller and Mr. Henry 
Ford. Both men have made extraordinary 
fortunes, and, as it happens, both men are 
generously willing to advise their fellow 
countrymen who are ambitious to follow in 
their footsteps. 

Unfortunately for their eager disciples, 
they disagree about one of the fundamental 
processes of money-making. For many years 
Mr. Rockefeller has been preaching to all 
who would listen the necessity of the most 
careful thrift. “Save the pennies” is his 
watchword. From boyhood he was careful 
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to save his own pennies; and see how many 
dollars he has now! He would admit, if 
pressed, that you must do something else 
with your pennies besides saving them,—in- 
vest them, for example, in some sound and 
profitable enterprise——but he has been dili- 
gent in creating the impression that thrift is 
at the bottom of all money-getting. Thrift 
alone will not make you rich, but will cer- 
tainly keep you from being poor, and with- 
out thrift there is but a slim chance of your 
making a fortune. 

Mr. Ford is the child of a younger gen- 
eration. He doesn’t think much of penny 
saving. “It’s a good way to keep a young 
man poor,” he says. “Two kinds of people 
urge young men to save their money. Their 
parents want them to save it in order to 
hoard it, and the bankers want them to 
save it so that they can speculate with it. 
To make money you must spend it; not 
throw it away, but spend it wisely.” On 
education, we suppose, and on travel and on 
advertising and on this, that and the other 
way of getting real business experience and 
a knowledge of the things in which you deal. 

The ideas of the two multimillionaires are 
characteristic of the period in which each 
made his fortune. The difference is one of 
emphasis. Mr. Rockefeller insists on the sav- 
ing, though he knows that using wisely what 
you have saved is quite as important. Mr. 
Ford is voluble on the use of money, though 
he knows that most people will have no 
money to use unless they save it to begin 
with. As a matter of fact, advice of this sort 
is wasted on most people. Making a fortune 
is the result of certain inborn qualities or 
certain favorable opportunities—usually of 
both. A man in whom the acquisitive and 
speculative faculties are strongly marked, and 
who has cool, sound judgment to accompany 
them, will get comfortably rich without any 
help either from Mr. Rockefeller or from Mr. 
Ford. And a man who has not those faculties 
will never get far on the road to a fortune in 
spite of all the advice successful millionaires 
can give him. 

og 


THE OFFICE OF PRIME MINISTER 


T is characteristic of the slow and in- 
formal growth of the British constitu- 
tion that the Prime Minister,- who for 

two centuries has been the most influential 
of British subjects and for much of that 
time the most powerful person in the king- 
dom, was until a few years ago an officer 
quite unrecognized by law, who held his 
authority only through custom or his own 
personal force. During the early years of 
British history the chief minister of the 
king was usually a churchman, for only 
churchmen had the education to fit them 
for such a post. Following the example of 
France, where the High Steward was the 
king’s principal adviser, the kings of England 
and of Scotland often named their favorite 
ministers Lord High Steward. It was from 
that office, held by heredity, that the family 
which later gave the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain its first kings—the Stuarts— 
got their name. By the thirteenth century 
the office of High Steward had fallen into 
abeyance. The great ministers of the times 
that followed were the Lord Chancellors; for 
example, Cardinal Wolsey and Sir Thomas 
More. That office in turn lost prestige and 
became finally purely judicial in character. 
For two centuries the chief minister was such 
simply by virtue of his influence with the 
king. Lord Burghley was Queen Elizabeth’s 
principal secretary of state. Lord Strafford, 
except when he was Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
was only Charles I’s “adviser.” Lord Halifax, 
who was long the chief minister of Charles 
II, held half a dozen offices, but none that 
indicated the power of its occupant by the 
mere fact that he held it. 

It was Sir Robert Walpole who was the 
first “prime minister.” His position at the 
head of the treasury with all its opportu- 
nities of patronage made him politically 
powerful; the accession of a German-speak- 
ing king who knew little and. cared less 
about British politics gave him the chance 
to extend his power over the court as well 
as over Parliament. It was only a few years 
before that Sunderland had induced William 
III to introduce into the organization of the 
government a responsible cabinet, chosen 
wholly from one party. Sir Robert Walpole 
made himself the master of the cabinet and 
handed on the new title of Prime Minister 
to the party chiefs who one after another 
followed him in office. 

Since Walpole’s time the Prime Minister has 
generally held the office of First Lord of the 
Treasury, usually associated with that of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, thus keeping 
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complete control of the finances and the 
financial policies of the nation. But since the 
office was long unknown to the British law, 
there was no obligation in the matter. At 
least one Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, 
held neither office for a time. He preferred 
to act as Minister for Foreign Affairs, but 
he made his nephew and disciple, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, First Lord of the Treasury. 

Until 1905 the Prime Minister, for all his 
great powers, had in law no_ precedence 
over the colleagues whom he himself ap- 
pointed, and whose activities he directed. 
Nor is he now invested by act of Parliament 
with special powers. But in 1905 King Ed- 
ward did take cognizance of the Prime Min- 
ister’s existence by issuing a royal warrant 
that established his precedence at court as 
next after the royal family, the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York and the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Otherwise the Prime Minister is still 
without legal recognition. But in view of 
the tremendous powers he actually exercises 
he can very well do without that. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


AVING denounced the tendency of mod- 
ern thought as expressed in the Einstein 
theory, the Russian soviets have declared 
war on ancient tradition as it lingers on in 
the “institution” of Christmas. The Commu- 
nist League carried out public demonstrations 
against Christmas, and an official order for- 
bade the display of angels on Christmas trees. 
“There shall be no influence of a religious cult 
whatsoever,” reads the order. “Children must 
not be impressed by this medizval, undesira- 
ble influence (of Christmas). Instead we shall 
have costume plays and masquerades, which 
will give the children a holiday without any 
evil influences.” A similar campaign is planned 
against the celebration of Easter and the 
Jewish Passover. Everything in the historic 
religions is anathema to the Communists; the 
doctrines of Communism alone are sacred. 


o 


r appears probable that the League of 
Nations will shortly be extended by the 
adhesion of Turkey and the Irish Free State. 
The Turkish negotiator at Lausanne, Ismet 
Pasha, agreed that the Angora government 
should apply for membership, and, though 
his promise is subject to ratification at An- 
gora, there is not much doubt that Mustapha 
Kemal will influence the National Assembly 
to take the step. The conference at Lausanne 
offered the spectacle of a gradual swing of 
the Turks away from the Russian influence 
and toward a better understanding with the 
Western nations. Russia is the only irrecon- 
cilable enemy of the League. Germany would 
Join if it were invited, and the attitude of 
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the United States government as disclosed at 
Lausanne may be described as friendly to the 
League as a means of settling the quarrels of 
the Old World, though our country is un- 
convinced that it is desirable for it to be- 
come a member. ° 


R. BONAR LAW told Parliament the 

other day that Britain can never pay 
the United States what it owes unless it gets 
back from France, Italy or Germany some 
of the money that those nations owe Great 
Britain. No one was much astonished, al- 
though until lately British financiers and 
public men have insisted that Great Britain 
could and would pay the debt. Mr. Bonar 
Law admitted in his speech that the British 
Empire was virtually at the end of its re- 
sources when the United States entered the 
war. The loans received from this country 
enabled it to continue to fight but added a 
fresh burden of debt to the load that already 
appeared to be crushing. If Great Britain 
should try to pay it all off, without receiving 
the sums that it lent to its allies, the result, 
Mr. Bonar Law thinks, would be taxation 
that would reduce the standard of living to a 
point intolerably low. The present premier 
has none of the jaunty cheerfulness of Mr. 
Lloyd George. ° 


E hear a great deal nowadays about the 

“living wage” that implies that many 
people do not get enough money for their 
work to live on. But there is an astonish- 
ing amount of evidence that millions of per- 
sons are getting wages not only sufficient for 
their living but large enough to permit regular 
saving. The Locomotive Engineers’ Codpera- 
tive Bank in Cleveland, established only three 
years ago, has already seventeen millions in 
deposits. The Comptroller of the Currency 
reports that the savings departments of the 
national banks carry nearly nine million ac- 
counts, amounting to more than three billion 
dollars. The ordinary savings banks must 
have even more on deposit. Last month the 
banks of the nation paid more than one 
hundred and ninety million dollars to people 
who had saved that amount in “Christmas 
Club” payments. It has been estimated that 
the total amount of money in the various 
kinds of savings institutions is more than 
sixteen billions, besides the savings for in- 
surance premiums and house building. 
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HE daring with which criminals work 

today and the seeming helplessness of the 
police appear in the extraordinary robbery 
at Denver, where at the very doors of the 
mint $200,000 in currency was stolen from 
the armed custodians of the money. One 
of the custodians was killed and one of 
the bandits may have been killed, but the 
robbers got away in a swift automobile 
without any interference from the police. 
The money, we are told, was “insured,” but, 
if the government had paid less for insur- 
ance and more for adequate protection of 
the money, the loss would not have to be 
made up from the premiums of everyone 
who buys the insurance. 


S 


HE last British soldiers left the Irish Free 
State a few days before Christmas. As 
they marched down to the quay at Dublin 
the streets were lined with good-natured 
crowds who cheered the redcoats handsomely. 


The incident is characteristic of the Irish |” 


people. As their own civil dissensions suffi- 
ciently prove, they are on occasion des- 
perate and merciless fighters, but they are 
warm-hearted too and ready to be demon- 
stratively friendly when there is no longer 
any reason for fighting. 
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NEW railway magnate, or rather a pair of 
magnates, appears in the Van Sweringen 
brothers of Cleveland. They now control 
the “Nickel Plate” line, the Lake Erie 
& Western, the Toledo, St. Louis & West- 
ern and the Chesapeake & Ohio—all bought 
since 1916. The fortune founded by the 
elder Van Sweringen, who was born and 
spent his youth on an Ohio farm, came from 
large and profitable investments in suburban 
real estate round Cleveland. He is only forty- 
three years old. ° 


HERE were in 1920 54,421,832 citizens in 

the United States twenty-one years of 
age or more. That does not include unnatu- 
ralized foreigners but only persons presum- 
ably entitled to vote. The total vote for 
Presidential electors was 26,786,758. Just 
about half the people who have the right to 
vote take the trouble to do it. 
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Fed on Oats 


Health—vigor—good teeth 
Developed brains and bodies 


Children’s bodies are composed of 16 elements. 
contains them all. 


The oat 


It torms practically a complete food. 

A large percentage of children, it is found, are starved of 
needed elements. 

Those children lack in some way—in growth, in health, 
in teeth, in brain or nerves or bodies. 

That is why the oat dish has come to form the breakfast 
of the well-fed child. 

Once a day that dish makes sure that children get all the 
elements they need. 

It is also the vim-food, and children spend a wealth of 
energy. A pound of oats yields 1810 calories of energy— 
twice as much as meat. 

Wise mothers everywhere serve oats in plenty. 


Quaker Oats 


The flavor lies in 
queen grains only 


Quaker Oats is world-famed 
for its flavor. It is flaked from 
queen grains only —just the 
rich, plump, flavory oats. We 
get but ten pounds from a 
bushel. 

If you wish to foster the love 
of oats, get this delightful 
brand. 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 
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Her mother drew the curtains back; 
“Now go to sleep,” she said, 

And blew the light and kissed her cheek 
And smoothed her little head ; 

And Barbara, with her fine brown hair 
Spread softly as she lay, 

Said, “Oh, how could I stay awake? 

I couldn’t for the queen’s own sake; 
I'll sleep till break of day.” 


And Barbara’s mother went downstairs 
To wash the plates and bowls, 

To sweep the tidy floor again 
And set the currant rolls. 

She thought of Barbara safe in bed 
The while she wiped a spoon; 

Oh, little did she know who danced, 

Who sweetly laughed and moved and 


glanced 


Beneath the silver moon! 


For that same night as Barbara slept 
There tapped upon the pane 
A band of fairies, shadow-soft, 
With fingers light as rain; 
“Wake up, arise; there’s silver spread 
Within the crickets’ hollow; 
The whippoorwills are calling sweet ; 
There’s music for our flying feet— 
O little sister, follow!” 


And Barbara stirred and raised her head 
As you or I would do; 

With round, sweet eyes and parted lips 
She stared the fairies through; 

Soft fingers caught her by the arm. 
“There’s not a wink to lose; 

Why think you of a stuffy bed 

While stars and mists shine overhead? 
Put on these magic shoes!” 
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And while her mother plods and yawns 
And winds the clock and blinks, 
Or brushes slumber from herseyes 
And soft of Barbara thinks, 
Her little daughter, fairy fine, 
All to a wildwood tune 
Is dancing, gay and strange and sweet, 
With shining hair and flying feet, 
Is dancing ’neath the moon. 


“Oh, quick, before the clock strikes ten!” 
The brownie watchman cries, 
And Barbara waves a gay good-by, 
And like a leaf she flies; 
So when her mother comes to see 
She’s safe asleep again; 
For never with a grown-up there 
W ould even one wild fairy dare 
Come tapping at the pane. 





THE TWO MOONS 


By Mrs. Besse M. Stager 


NE spring evening young Piggy Wig de- 
cided that he would slip out of the pen 
and take a walk in the woods all by 

himself. When it began to grow dark he 
wished himself at home, but he kept on 
going, for he was full of curiosity. 

He looked up through the trees and saw 
the moon shining. “The moon will keep me 
company,” he said to himself. 

After a while he came to a little brook; he 
was much interested, for he had never seen 
a brook before. “It’s water anyway,” he 
thought. 

As he leaned over the bank to drink he 
was astonished to see the moon in the water. 

“Why, it’s fallen out of the sky,” Piggy 
Wig said. “I wonder how that happened!” 

He leaned still farther over the bank and 
tried to catch the edge of the moon between 
his teeth and so draw it ashore. But while he 
was trying to save the moon it seemed to 
grow paler; soon it disappeared. 

Piggy Wig looked up to see if it had gone 
back to the sky; but no, he saw nothing but 
a mass of dark clouds. He ran up and down 
the bank for a while, and at last he saw the 
moon in the water again. 

“Poor moon,” he said. “Your face is all 
wrinkly; you are crying, and no wonder.” 
He thought to himself: “I must get some- 
body to tell the wise little old man to put it 
back into the sky.” 

Though Piggy Wig had often heard of the 
little wise old man, he did not know exactly 
where his home was. Walking on and on, 
Piggy Wig came at last to Black Biddy’s 
house. Black Biddy herself opened the door. 

“O Black Biddy,” cried Piggy Wig, “the 
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moon has fallen into the brook and is crying. 
Let’s ask the wise little old man to put it 
back.” 

Black Biddy agreed, and the two set off 
together. 

On the way they stopped at Pip Rabbit’s 
house. Pip came to the door rubbing his eyes. 

“O Pip Rabbit, come with us,” Black Biddy 
cried. “The moon has fallen into the brook; 
Piggy Wig saw it there. We must hurry and 
tell the wise little old man, so he can put it 
back into the sky.” 

Pip Rabbit flopped his long ears and wig- 
gled his long whiskers until he was wide 
awake. Then he went down the road with 
the others. 

After a while they came to Pussy Cat 
Mew’s house. Pip rang the bell, and Pussy 
Cat Mew came yawning to the door. 

“Something dreadful has happened, Pussy 
Cat Mew,” said Pip. “Piggy saw the moon 
fall into the brook. Come with us; we are 
going to ask the wise little old man to put it 
back in the sky.” 

Pussy Cat Mew locked the door carefully, : 
and away they all went. 

Presently they came to Dog Rover’s house. 
Pussy Cat Mew rapped at the door, rat-a- 
tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat. Dog Rover came stump- 
ing sleepily to the door. 

“O Dog Rover, come with us,” cried Pussy 
Cat Mew. “Piggy Wig saw the moon fall into 
the brook and heard it crying because it can’t 
get out. We must hurry and tell the wise 
vag old man, so he can put it back into the 
sky. 

Dog Rover glanced back longingly at his 
cosy bed, but he did not refuse to join his 
friends. 

At last the company reached the house of 
the wise little old man. Dog Rover rang the 
bell, and the little old man answered. 
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“O wise little old man,” cried Dog Rover 
as he wagged his tail vigorously, “do please 
come with us. Piggy Wig with his own eyes 
saw the moon fall into the brook. He says it 
is crying and wailing down in the water be- 
cause it can’t get out. Do come and put it 
back into the sky.” 

The little old man put on his cap, picked 
up his walking stick, scratched his chin 
thoughtfully and went off with his friends. 

They walked and walked. The road was 
dark, for the night was cloudy. But at last 
they reached the brook. 

At first Piggy Wig could not find the moon 
at all; he went running up and down the 
bank in dismay. But at length the wind blew 
away some of the clouds, and the air became 
brighter, and all at once Piggy Wig cried, 
“Here it is! Here is the moon drowning in the 
brook just as I said.” 

The wise little old man came hurrying and 
stared into the brook; then he straightened 
up and stared over his left shoulder; and 
then he began to laugh. He laughed and 
laughed until the tears rolled down his cheeks 
and he had to hold his sides. “O my! O my!” 
he gasped. 

All the other animals were shocked. How 
could he laugh like that when the poor moon 
was in such a fix? 

The little old man tried hard to stop laugh- 
ing. At last he wheezed, “Look up over your 
left shoulders. O my!” 

The other animals looked up over their 
left shoulders. “The moon’s in the sky!” they 
cried all together. 

“Tt generally is,” said the little old man as 
he wiped his eyes. “But you folks were so 
solemn that I thought something really had 
happened. O my! O my!” 

Then Black Biddy and Pip Rabbit and 
Pussy Cat Mew and Dog Rover all began to 
laugh. They laughed and laughed until the 
tears rolled down their cheeks. 

“Piggy Wig was so sure about it that we 
believed him,” they gasped. “Oh, what a 
joke!” 

But it was no joke for poor Piggy Wig. He 
could not understand what had happened. 
Why were they all laughing? And how, oh, 
how, could the moon be in two places at 
once? He stared up at the moon in the sky 
and then he stared down at the moon in the 
brook, and then he burst out crying. 

“Boohoo!” he wailed. “I want to go home! 
I want to go back to my nice home where 
there’s only one moon!” 

All the others felt sorry for him; they 
stopped laughing, and the little wise old man 
explained to him just what had happened. 

“You see, Piggy Wig,” he said, “that isn’t 
the real moon in the water, but—well, just a 
sort of picture of it. The real moon has been 
hiding behind clouds most of the evening.” 

Piggy Wig brightened up at that. “Maybe 
it was just playing a trick on me,” he said. 

“Sure enough,” cried all the rest. 

Then Black Biddy and Pip Rabbit and 
Pussy Cat Mew and Dog Rover and Piggy 
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Wig and the wise little old man all went 
trotting back to their homes. 

My, but Piggy Wig was glad to get to his 
home! 

Just before he wiggled into the pen he 
looked up at the moon over his left shoulder 
and kicked up one foot and winked. 

“Hey, old moon!” he said. “You fooled me 
once, but you won’t fool me again!” 
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LUCILE’S ADVENTURE 


By Jessie M. Lathrop 


NNA MAY wrapped a piece of an old 
knitted shawl snugly round her doll 
and pinned it in place with a safety 

pin. “There, Lucile,” she said, “you'll keep 
nice and warm all night.” She patted the 
pillow on the sofa and put the doll down. 

Then Anna May went up to her own bed. 
She was tired; she and Lucile had gone 
to a party that afternoon, and they had 
played games and had had a lovely time. 

The next morning her mother waked her 
early. “Hurry, Anna May,” she said, “we 
are going to take the early train to the 
city and spend the day with grandma. Uncle 
Jack visited us for an hour last night and 
said that grandma wanted us to come and 
see her today.” 

Anna May thought that if there was any- 
thing more delightful than a party it was 
visiting her grandmother in the city. She 
was wide awake in a moment and hurriedly 
dressed in her best clothes. She was too much 
excited to eat any breakfast, and, as five 
o’clock on a December morning seems very 
early when you’re only seven years old, her 
mother tucked some sandwiches into the 
traveling bag for her. A few hours later 
Anna May enjoyed eating them as she sat in 
the train, looking out at the sunrise. “I wish 
I had Lucile,” she said. 

“Lucile will have a good rest at home on 
the sofa, tucked up in her shawl,” said mother. 
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Firewood 


BY ANNE MADISON 


ORAWN BY ELISABETH B. WARREN od 


Sing a song of birch 
ood, 


wood, 
Cedar, oak and pine; 
All the hearth is glow- 


ing bright, 
All the room ashine. 


W ind is in the chimney, 
Frost is on the ground; 
Kettle’s talking very 


$0, 
With a cosy sound. 


Sing a song of chest- 
nut, 

Hickory and beech; 

Firelight across the 
dark 

As far as eye can reach. 


Snow is on the forest, 
} The moon is icy cold, 
But a a of pitch 
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Will turn a room to 
gold. 
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Grandma was glad to see them and did 
everything to make their visit happy. It was 
a day to be remembered and a long day too, 
for when they reached home it was late and 
Anna May was so sleepy that her mother 
helped her to bed. 

In the morning her first thought was of 
Lucile. She hurried downstairs and over to 
the sofa, but Lucile was not there. She 
looked under the pillows and on the floor; 
then she called her mother. Together they 
searched, first the living room, then the 
whole house; but Lucile was gone. 

When her father came home he and Anna 
May searched all over the house from attic 
to basement. 

“T Jeft her right here on this pillow, 
mother,” said Anna May tearfully. “Do you 
spose somebody took her?” 

“T don’t think so; father locked the house 
when he went to the office,” her mother re- 

lied. 
“Never mind; you shall have a new doll,” 
said her father, but Anna May was not to 
be comforted. She wandered round the house 
and picked up cushions and sat in her little 
rocker and thought sorrowfully of Lucile. 

Two days later the expressman left a large 
box addressed to Anna May. She was so 
much excited that she forgot the lost doll. 
She helped pull off the wrappings, and there 
stood a large, handsome doll carriage with a 
fluffy pink blanket, and under it Lucile. 

“Well, the lost child has come home!” 
said mother. 

“Where have you been?” asked Anna May, 
hugging her precious doll. Lucile just smiled. 

A letter from Uncle Jack explained. He 
wrote that when he had leaned back in his 
seat on the train after being at their house 
he had felt something hard at his back. It 
was Lucile. The knitted shawl that was 
pinned round her had caught in the belt of 
his overcoat. He seemed to think it was a 
joke and hoped that Anna May hadn’t wor- 
ried; but he suggested that she put Lucile 
to sleep in the doll carriage instead of on 
the sofa where careless uncles sometimes put 
their overcoats. 
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THE LOCKET IN THE 
POCKET 


By Linda Stevens Almond 


ARY ALICE had come to spend two 

weeks with her little cousin Cornelia on 

the farm. Oh, such fun as they had! 
Especially Mary Alice, for never before had 
she romped the livelong day in the beau- 
tiful outdoors. She grew as brown as a berry 
and slept like a top at night. As for chubby 
little Cornelia, never before had she had such 
a happy time. Thin’ of having a playmate 
all day long and some one to sleep with and 
hug up at night! 

“I hope it doesn’t rain a single teeny tiny 
drop the whole time I am here,” said Mary 
Alice one day as she came in from picking 
berries. 

“See here, Mary Alice,’ spoke up Uncle 
John. “Don’t you go to making any such 
wishes, as badly as the crops need a drink 
of water.” 

One morning before she opened her blue 
eyes Mary Alice heard a pitter-patter, pitter- 
patter, on the tin roof. In two winks she 
hopped out of bed and ran to the window 
and saw that the rain was coming down in 
a torrent. 

“Rain, rain, go away!” she cried. 

But Cornelia, who was truly a farmer’s 
daughter, clapped her chubby hands and cried, 
“O goody! Now father’s corn will grow.” 

Poor Mary Alice did not share Cornelia’s 
enthusiasm, and at breakfast she presented a 
woeful face. 

“I tell you what,” said Aunt Flora, “sup- 
pose you children go up to the attic and play 
this morning. Mary Alice, your mamma and 
I loved to play up there on rainy days.” 

“That will be jimsy,” cried Cornelia, hop- 
ping up and down. “May we dress up in those 
funny clothes in the old green chest?” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered her mother. 

So Mary Alice’s countenance gradually 
changed, and after they had tidied their room 
they set off in hilarious spirits for the attic. 
Such quaint-looking old dresses, festooned 
and ruffled and beribboned, as they found in 
that old green chest! And such a happy 
time they had dressing up and playing 
“ladies” and “social.” 

About the middle of the morning Aunt 
Flora’s voice came from the foot of the 
Stairs, “O children, come down. Hot cookies 
and milk for a little party!” 

“Goody!” cried Cornelia delightedly. 
“Goody, goody!” cried little Mary Alice. 
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There was a shuffling to get out of the 
funny dresses. Of a sudden while Mary Alice 
was struggling with her beruffled dress her 
hand went into a pocket. 

“Cornelia!” she exclaimed. “Here’s a deep 
pocket — and, my goodness, there’s some- 
thing in it!” 

“Mother,” cried Cornelia running down the 
steps, “Mary Alice has found a pocket in the 
dress she has on, and she says there’s some- 
thing in it.” 

Mary Alice, still wearing the beruffled 
dress, ran down beside Cornelia. 

“Aunt Flora! Aunt Flora!” she cried. “Do 
please look; it’s a gold locket—I found it in 
the pocket.” 

“Mary Alice!” exclaimed Aunt Flora, reach- 
ing for the gold locket. “Why, you've found 
the gold locket your mother lost when she 
was a little girl. It’s just too lovely that you 
should have found it. You see, your grand- 
mother gave us each a locket, and your 
mother lost hers. Our names were engraved 
on them; here’s Mary Alice, your mother’s 
name. See it, child ?” 

Mary Alice gave a little squeal of delight 
and clapped her hands and cried, “My rime 
too!” 

“Of course,” laughed her aunt. 

“But, Aunt Flora,” began Mary Alice, “how 
do you suppose it ever got in the pocket of 
this funny old dress?” 

Aunt Flora looked down at the little figure 
in the quaint dress, and then of a sudden a 
light darted over her face. “Child, I know!” 
she cried softly. “Why, it seems like yester- 
day; your mother and I were playing in the 
attic, just as you and Cornelia were playing 
there today, and I suppose your mother was 
afraid she might lose the locket, and she took 
it off and slipped it into the pocket of this 
dress and never remembered a thing about it 
after that.” 

Uncle John poked his head in the door and 
cried in his funny way, “What’s this? Is 
Mary Alice going to a masquerade party?” 

The little girls just shouted with laughter. 
Then Mary Alice told him all about the 
locket in the pocket, and Uncle John said, 
“Ho, now, you were the little person who 
wished it wouldn’t rain; and if it hadn’t 
rained you wouldn’t have gone to the attic 
to play.” 

“And then I shouldn’t have found the 
locket in the pocket,” said Mary Alice softly 
as she fondled the locket at her neck. 
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MY NEST 


By Ethel C. Brown 


Up on a hilltop ever so high 

There’s a grassy nest where I love to lie. 
There I keep very still, 
And watch until 

All kinds of wonders pass me by. 


There’s a flutter of wings, a bird draws 
near ; 
He knows I’m a friend and he has no fear. 
He swings to and fro 
On a branch below 
And trills a song that I love to hear. 


Bright as the sun and blue as the sky 
Flutters a brilliant butterfly ; 

I can hear a deep humming, 

A bumblebee’s coming! 
He crawls deep into a flower near by. 


Hello, Mr. Squirrel, so gay and so bold, 
You laugh, although you pretend to scold. 
Your face looks puffed, 
For your cheeks are stuffed 
As full of nuts as they can hold. 


A crimson lizard I can see; 

He basks in the sun and he watches me. 
His bright little eyes 
Show no surprise. 

Perhaps he thinks I am part of the tree! 


A sea gull floats through the blue of the sky. 
He flaps his wings with a wild, shrill cry. 
Just over the grasses 
A dragon fly passes, 
And locusts snap their wings as they fly. 


Running along with a jump and a bound, 
Comes Mr. Field Mouse. Now what has he 
found? 
He looks so merry; 
In his mouth there’s a berry! 


Then he disappears in his hole in the ground. 


So now do you see why I love to lie 
In a grassy nest on the hilltop high 
And just keep still 
And wait until 
Such wonderful things come passing by? 
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Catalogue 


One copy of this complete Catalogue of 
Radio Outfits, parts, Dictionary of Radio 
Terms, Instruction Book, and Guide to 
Successful Radio Work—one copy is 
yours Free, 

Simply write us a post card and we 
will mail the complete book to you Free, 
by return mail. 

It quotes the lowest prices, amaz- 
ingly low prices on everything for the 
expert and the amateur. Every im- 
proved pari, the most up-to-date out- 
fits, everything that is needed of the 
most modern type—at the lowest 
possible prices. 

It gives a list of broadcasting stations, and 
gives much information about radio construc- 
tion and operation. Every one interested in 


Radio needs this complete catalogue and book 
of instruction, 


Why Pay Higher Prices? 


Ward & Co. has for fifty years dealt on a 
Money-Back basis, absolutely guar ing everything 
they sell. With quality absolutely assured, why pay 
higher prices elsewhere? Write today for this Free Radio 
Book and see for yourself the Saving it will bring you. 
One copy is yours Free. You need only write us a post 
card 
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' Write to the house nearest you 
Address Department 7-R 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 


Montgomery Ward 8 @ 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 








Keep the little white jar 
of Musterole handy on your 
bathroom shelf and you can 
easily head off croupy colds 
before they get beyond 
control. 

The moment you hear 
that warning cough, get out 
the good old Musterole and 
rub this soothing ointment 
gently on the chest and 

oat. 

Made from pure oil of mustard 
and other simple ingredients, 
Musterole penetrates right through 
the skin and breaks up the cold 
by relieving the congestion. 

Musterole does its good work 
without blistering the skin like 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Use it for treating tonsillitis, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, chilblains, 
colds and croup. 


Sold by all druggists, in tubes and 
jars, 35c and 65c; hospital size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








Read 


“THE 
UNKNOWN 
PORT” 


A delightful new serial by 
y #1 Christine Whiting Parmenter 
' in the popular home weekly 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


A Favorite Family Paper Since 1878 


You and all your family will enjoy the good things 
that have made the Christian Herald a household 
word: the clean, fascinating stories, interesting articles 
and travel tales, fine illustrations, inspiring sermons 
and editorials, condensed weekly news review of the 
world, ete. Don’t miss the feature articles by Margaret 
Slattery (lecturer) and Margaret E. Sangster (poet). 


BARGAIN CLUB OFFERS 























Youth’s Companion . . $2.50 } Both for 
(52 Issues) $3 75 
Christian Herald 2.00 “ 
(52 Issues) Save 75e. 
Ghrisian Head AUS | Cris Herb) All3 
Peo. Home Journal ) $4.50 | Youth's Companion | $4.25 
Christian Herald All3 bee = Al3 
Youth's Companion} $4.50 | Youth's Companion ) $4.50 


Send Money Order or Check to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 














SH,COMB & MIRROR 


= three given for selling 

only 30 

packs Flower Seeds 

- at 10 cents large pack. Get 

et sample lot today—send no 
ectaamammaadniaats money. WE TRUST YOU. 

AMERICAN SEED CO., Box S-69, Lancaster, Pa. 
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THE FLAG AND THE BABY 


(An American Mother Speaks) 
By Denis A. McCarthy 


That tiny flag in the baby’s hand? 
Oh, just a plaything, a toy to please him. 
It keeps him quiet, you understand; 
Fits of fussing are wont to seize him, 
But the littie flag with its colors bright 
Keeps him happy and good as gold 
And gives me a chance to get a bite 
For the other children, six all told, 
And the father who is at work at present 
Down at the mill. He’s good and steady, 
But a hungry man is not always pleasant, 
Baby or not, if his meals aren’t ready. 


And so that banner just helps me out. 
I don’t know what I should do without it, 
For baby would fuss and baby would pout, 
And anything else that I’d give he’d flout it. 
Balls and dolls and rattles I’ve tried 
To keep him still while I got the meals, 
But he threw them away and fretted and cried— 
And you know how nervous a mother feels !— 
Until one Fourth of July his brother 
This tiny flag as a present bought him, 
And now he’ll have it and have no other— 
A little thing, but you see it caught him! 


And now when I see the big flag wave 
Over the city hall and I hear 
The well-dressed orators, grand and grave, 
Telling us why we should hold it dear, 
Telling us ali that it represents, 
The nation’s power and the nation’s glory, 
I say to myself (as my heart consents), 
“Gentlemen, this isn’t all the story. 
The flag to me is more than to you, 
A present help in the daily duty, 
And I am especially glad when I view 
Its silver stars and its stripes of beauty.” 


Not that I would belittle a bit 
The larger issues,—the pride, the force, 
The honored place and the rest of it,— 
All those I see in the flag of course. 
But the littie flag in the baby’s hand 
Somehow brings the nation nearer, 
Helps me the better to understand 
And makes this thought to my mind the 
clearer, 
That all the glory and all the strength, 
The muster of men against war and riot, 
Have this for their aim and goal at length: 
To keep our hearths and our homes in quiet. 


Am I irreverent? Do you think 

My thought the flag’s high dignity lessens? 
Nay, from that I would quickly shrink. 

But this to me is the nation’s essence. 
Glory and power will pass away, 

Commerce and trade will fall to others, 
Armies and navies have their day; 

But homes remain and the hearts of mothers. 
And that little flag in the baby’s hand 

To me is a finer and nobler symbol 
Than if it should wave o’er a conquered land. 

But sewing’s to do now. Where’s my thimble? 
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A PICTURE 


ROM Scotland comes this beautiful and 
touching story: One of the rough and hardy 
fishermen of the northeast coast was long 

famous—or infamous—for his drinking propen- 
sities. When money was in his pocket it was 
never long before drink had its way with him. A 
visitor to the little village noticed in this man’s 
cottage a very beautiful picture, Holman Hunt’s 
Light of the World, and spoke of it. 

“Aye, that’s a guid picture,” said the fisher- 
man, and he told this story about it. 

p was far down with drink,” he said, “when 
one night I went into a ‘public’ and there hung 
this picture. 

_ “The sight of it sobered me and I said to the 
innkeeper, ‘Sell me that picture; this is no place 
for the Saviour.’ So I gave him all the money I 
had and brought the picture home. Then as I 
looked at it again, the words of my old mother 
came back to me. I dropped to my knees and 
cried, ‘O Lord Jesus, will you pick me up again 
and lift me out of all my sin?’ ” 

é The prayer was abundantly answered. Today 
in that little Scottish town the fisherman is the 
leader in every good cause. 

When the visitor asked him if it had not been 
a struggle, a look of exaltation flashed over the 
rugged face as he replied, “When such a Saviour 
comes into the heart He takes the love o’ drink 
out of it.” 

How much the world owes to its inspired 
artists! 
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THE SIX WEEKS’ COURSE 


" HHERE’S the doorbell. Would you mind 
going, Frances?” Judith waited, smiling 
to herself. 
“Oh!” she exclaimed when Frances had re- 
turned with a small package. “It’s my Monday 
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lunch from Mrs. Ferber, bless her heart—my 
last Monday lunch of the season if the doctor 
keeps his word and lets me out this week. I’ve 
felt like a pig to let her keep on doing it, only I 
just couldn’t help myself. And it’s been such a 
lovely thing to look forward to!” 

“J should think it would be if they’re all like 
this,” Frances declared, producing a dainty green 
basket the contents of which were wrapped in 
green waxed paper and had a single rosebud laid 
across the top. 

“They’re not all like this,” Judith replied; “no 
two are ever alike. Isn't that rosebud the most 
exquisite thing? How do you suppose I’m ever 
going to wait upon myself again after six weeks 
of it?” 

Together they opened the basket and took out 
fresh rolls, chicken-jelly salad, a raspberry tart 
and wafers spread with cream cheese and pecans. 

“It’s the daintiest lunch I ever saw,” said 
Frances. “No wonder you've enjoyed being laid 
up. I’m going to tell Mrs. Ferber the first thing 
she knows everybody will be wearing casts and 
expecting Monday lunches!” 

“I can tell you one thing,” Judith declared. 
“This experience has been a six weeks’ course in 
the art of kindness. No university could give 
anything equal to it.” 

“How do you mean?” Frances asked. 

“T mean that most people are kind—just as I 
have been scores of times—and rush flowers and 
sympathy to you and then tire out. Of course so 
far as I am concerned there isn’t any reason they 
should keep on; but there are three or four won- 
derful people who realize that the hardest time 
of all sometimes comes toward the end—Mrs. 
Ferber, who sends me lunch every Monday; 
Peggy Jessop, who calls up for a little talk every 
night after dinner; Myra Blake, who has changed 
my books twice each week; Frances Martin —” 

“Don’t!” Frances cried. “I don’t belong in the 

“T guess I know!” Judith retorted. “Anyway I 
don’t intend to let my six weeks’ course be 
wasted!” 
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AN AMERICAN SPHINX 


MERICA has a sphinx of its own. No mas- 
A ter sculptor planned the massive head; no 
human hand formed the features. Yet there 
it stands, in the valley of the Cimarron River, in 
the Oklahoma panhandle, a sphinx nevertheless, 
rugged, aggressive and typically American, carved 
and fashioned by the sharp toois of nature— 
wind and sand. And all who go to learn the an- 
swer to its riddle will ask in vain; for observe, 
the mouth is shut tight and the profile is un- 
friendly, as if the lonely figure had a heart of 
stone. 

The “sphinx” stands in the midst of a hitherto 
little-known wonderland that the construction of 
a state highway has opened up. Until recently 
the beautiful Cimarron Valley was a hard place 
to reach; today automobiles whiz up and down 
the well-built highway that traverses the south 
shore of the river. On either side the walls of the 
valley tower for more than a thousand feet, and 
the grotesque wind-and-sand-sculptured rocks on 
every hand hold you spellbound. 

The “sphinx,” which is the chief wonder of the 
place, is the representation of a woman’s head. 
The eyes, the nose and the mouth are perfectly 
proportioned, and the brown-tinted sandstone of 
which the figure is composed brings out every 
feature in sharp contrast, especially 
against a background of cloudless 
blue sky on a summer day. Stand- 
ing alone on top of a small hill, she 
commands a view of the new high- 
way for miles to the east and to the 
west. Perhaps her riddle has to do 
with the problem of our increasing 
motor traffic. If so, no wpnder she 
is silent! 
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SLIPS OF THE TONGUE 


N a certain New England family 
that boasts several venerated di- 
vines in its ancestry there lingers 

the tradition of one who occasion- 
ally tried the self-control of his 
congregation by ludicrously absent- 
minded slips in his remarks from 
the pulpit. One of the few that are 
preserved runs as follows: 

During the Revolutionary War 
when the little Yankee privateers 
were rendering such daring service, and it was 
not unusual on their departure for prayers for 
their success to be offered in the churches of their 
home ports, the request for such a prayer was 
sent in one Sabbath morning by the wife of a cap- 
tain whose vessel had sailed the day before. The 
good clergyman read the piece of paper that had 
been handed up to him and then earnestly invited 
all present to join with him in prayer that “suc- 
cess may attend the arms and the valor of crew 
and captain, and that all and in particular our 
brother, Captain Jones, may return in triumph 
from overcoming their foes upon the ocean to 
meet those of their own household.” 

_As it happened that Mrs. Jones was a lady of 
vigorous tongue and resolute disposition whose 
chief virtue was not domestic submissiveness, 
the commotion that ensued in the parish when 
meeting was dismissed was long in simmering 
down. 

An equally absurd slip has been recently re- 
corded by Mrs. A. M. W. Stirling, whose great- 
uncle, the Rev. Charles Stanhope, officiated at 
the christening of her little sister Evelyn, who 


later became an artist of distinction and the wife 
of the novelist William De Morgan. 

He was, Mrs. Stirling says in her book, “a 
venerable and charming person who nevertheless 
was noted for many a malapropism that severely 
taxed the gravity of his congregation. At the 
period in the service when the sponsors are called 
upon to renounce all evil on behalf of the uncon- 
scious infant Mr. Stanhope turned to them and 
demanded in a stentorian voice: ‘Do you, in the 
name of this child, promise to remember the 
devil and all his works?’ The perplexed godpar- 
ents, faced with such an unexpected dilemma and 
feeling it useless to argue the point, glanced help- 
reo’ at each other and responded fervently, ‘We 

! 


They probably reassured themselves that re- 
membrance need not preclude renunciation, even 
though demanded in its stead. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON THE UNCERTAIN 
RESULTS OF OBJECT LESSONS 


ALEB PEASLEE, banging a tin coal-oil can 
against the wheel to frighten a stray dog 
away from the back door, had barely time 

to grab the reins to prevent his horse from bolt- 
ing. The school-teacher, who had just climbed 
into the wagon to accompany Mr. Peaslee to the 
village store, adjusted her hat with a couple of 
irritated jerks. 

“Ain’t a mite of harm done,” said Caleb sooth- 
ingly. “I ketched him in plenty of time so’s you 
wa’n’t in any danger; and your hat needed to be 
yanked back a speck anyway. You had it canted 
down too fur over your nose.” 

The teacher said nothing. 

“The noise didn’t seem to bother the dog any 
either,” Caleb continued. “Fur’s I could see he 
was right there handy to the door jest the same’s 
he was ’fore I kicked up sech a touse and scart 
the hoss. That’s the way it goes sometimes; you 
start to read a lesson to somebody, and the fust 
rs you know another one’s got all the benefit 
of it.’ 

The teacher sniffed. “I don’t feel benefited very 
much, if you mean that!” she observed a little 
stiffly. 

“Oh, I wa’n’t thinkin’ of you that way,” Caleb 
explained placidly. “I was thinkin’ of the hoss.” 
He tugged at the reins. “Kind of puts me in mind 
some way,” he remarked musingly, “of-one time 
when Jotham Beebe undertook to help out his 
wife in makin’ some custard pies—unbeknown to 
her, that is to say.” 

The teacher’s irritation was past; she wanted 
the story, and Caleb allowed the horse to slow 
into a walk. 

“Years ago,” Caleb began, “Jotham Beebe was 
quite a figger here in town,—Jote Beebe, he was 
called—and I can jest remember him when I 
was only a lad. He was one of those men who 
used to be more common than they are now by 
reason of bein’ always in town office of some kind 
year after year. Now’days they swap round 
oftener, but them times a man’d likely hold the 
same office twenty year, and he’d get kind of 
wedded to it and hate to lose it. 

“Wal, Jote Beebe was a man like that; he’d 
been selec’man for years, and folks said he sot 
more by that town job than he did by his fam’ly. 
He talked more ’bout it than he did of his fam’ly 
anyway. Another thing, he was a close-pursed 
man; every cent had a bigger value to him than 

a shillin’ had to most anybody else. 
In them times a meal of victuals 
wa’n’t figgered anything by most 
folks; they raised their provender 
on their farms, the heft of it, and 
one mouth more or less didn’t make 
much more of a hole in the p’tater 
bin and pork barrel. 

“I don’t know’s you ever heard 
tell of colporteurs, men that used 
to go round from place to place 
with tracts and the like, delivering 
’em, and livin’ on the bounty of the 
communities where they happened 
to be? 

“Wal,” said Mr. Peaslee as the 
teacher shook her head,’ “there used 
to be sech, and, while I s’pose some 
of them must have been nice men, 
this p’tic’lar one I’ve got in mind 
wa’n’t anything of the kind. He was 
a disputatious, crabbed critter, and 
nobody liked to have him round; 
but nobody’d ever think of turnin’ 
him away—hosp’tality in them days 

meant feedin’ a stranger under your roof whether 
you liked him or not! 

“One time this colporteur got to town, and it 
so happened he was at Jote Beebe’s come dinner 
time. Mis’ Beebe was a master good cook, and 
they set such a bountiful table that the col- 
porteur made it his way to get back there ’bout 
supper time; and from that he stayed all night; 
and to make it short he let on to Mis’ Beebe that 
he b’lieved he’d like to stay there whilst his 
errand kept him in town. And she, not knowin’ 
how to say anything diff’rent, made him welcome. 

“When Jote got home and found out about it 
he was terrible put out, but he couldn’t have the 
name of not bein’ hospitable, so he sort of cast 
round in his mind for a way out that’d save his 
face and at the same time get him shet of feedin’ 
and housin’ the critter. And fin’ly he hit on some- 
thin’ he figgered would work. 

_“The colporteur was major fond of custard 
pies, and he’d eat three or four pieces at a meal; 
so one forenoon Jote happened into the kitchen 
where his wife was bakin’ some, and she had a 
whole bowlful of the custard settin’ on the table, 
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ready to pour into the pies. Jest at that minute 
she heard a squawk from her hens and run out- 
side to see if it was a hawk, and Jote grabbed a 
bottle of hoss liniment that stood over the sink 
and dumped about a pint of it into the custard— 
liniment strong enough to raise a blister on a 
maple tree! . 

“That was jest ’fore town meetin’ in March, 
and that night Lawyer James and two-three 
more of the foremost men in town came up to 
Jote’s to talk over the spring meetin’ and town 
matters. Seein’ they drove into the yard jest 
before supper time, Jote asked them to draw up 
to the table; he’d figgered he’d need their votes 
to get elected. He was so eager to do ’em honor 
that he let the matter of the custard pies go out 
of his mind complete. 

“They’d got about through the meal and were 
ready for pie when a knock sounded on the door, 
and Jote got up to see what it was. Well, it was 
a shaver from near by that the colporteur had 
sent after his dunnage; the man had got a chance 
to ride to the next town, and as it would save 
him walkin’ he was goin’ on then, and he wanted 
his gripsack. So Jote had to go upstairs and lug 
it down. 

“He’d jest handed it out the door to the boy 
and was turnin’ to go back to the table when he 
heard sputterin’ and chokin’ ’sif two or three 
people were stranglin’ all at once. And when he 
tore into where the noise was Lawyer James 
was all but black in the face and drippin’ with 
water—the hired man, not knowin’ what else to 
do, had hove a pailful over him. And the rest of 
’em wa’n’t in much better case. 

“Then Jote remembered; and, though he did 
his best to explain it away, it didn’t do any good. 
Soon’s ever Lawyer James could get breath 
enough to speak he bid him good evenin’ very 
stiff and went out, and the others, makin’ a few 
remarks that bit into Jote’s hide, followed him. 
That year Jote lost his job as selec’man and 
never got it again! 

“As I said in the beginnin’,” Mr. Peaslee con- 
cluded, “you can’t tell who’ll see the object lesson 
plainest; sometimes it’s the dog, and sometimes 
it’s the hoss!” 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE ROMANS 


HE overseas veteran may well glory in his 
achievements. That is one of the rewards 
of valor. If at times he is unfair in his 
contentions, it is usually for lack, not of gener- 
osity, but of perspective. The vaunting doughboy 
should ponder the story of the French soldiers 
who during the early days of the French occupa- 
tion of Algeria worked their way througlr a pass 
that until then was thought to be inaccessible. 
They were, says Mr. M. W. Hilton-Simpson in 
Among the Hill Folk of Algeria, naturally proud 
of what they had done and asked the command- 
ing officer to allow them to carve the names of 
= regiments and the date on some suitable 
rock, 
He readily assented, and they began to search. 
Almost at once they found a boulder that seemed 
to be ideally placed for their purpose; moreover, 


one side of it was flat. The soldiers began to 


clean it preparatory to immortalizing their ex- 
ploit. But on closer examination they found that 
the rock was not so smooth as they had thought. 
In fact, there appeared to be lettering on it. 

Imagine their amazement when one of them 
who was accustomed to deciphering inscriptions 
announced that the rock already bore the name 
of a unit of a great disciplined army—an army 
the traditions of which had been as glorious as 
their own. For the timeworn letters informed the 
Frenchmen not only that the pass had been trav- 
ersed but that a road had been built through it 
by the Sixth Legion of the Roman army during 
the reign of Antoninus Pius more than sixteen 
centuries before! ° 


MIMICKING THE QUEEN 


S her latest biographer has made evident, 
Queen Victoria liked to laugh, but she had 
neither a nimble wit nor the gift for gay 

exuberance. She was rather distrustful of those 
qualities in others and, moreover, was also ex- 
tremely sensitive about her dignity. It was not 
hard to amuse her, but the effort had to be made 
with never a moment’s forgetfulness that she was 
a queen, Yet she did not escape being made fun 
of even in her own household. In the reminis- 
cences of an American, F. T. Martin, he has re- 
lated that while staying with an English friend at 
Cowes during yachting week he had for a fellow 
guest the Hon. Alexander Yorke, then gentleman 
in waiting to Her Majesty. 

One evening, says Mr. Martin, I got back late 
to my host’s cottage, and just as I had fallen 
asleep I was awakened by some gravel’s being 
thrown up at my window and heard Alec Yorke 
say in disconsolate tones, “Fred, for goodness’ 
sake let me in; I’m a done man!” 

I went down and unbolted the door, and Yorke 
appeared, looking the picture of misery. “What- 
ever is the matter?” I asked. 

“T went to a supper-party at Lady Mande- 
ville’s tonight,” he replied gloomily, “and the 
Prince of Wales was present. After supper he 
said to me, ‘Oh, Mr. Yorke, will you give us 
some imitations? I hear you can take off my 
mother very well. Please do so.’ ‘Oh, sir, pray 
excuse me,’ I pleaded. ‘What will the Queen say 
if it ever gets to her ears? She’ll never forgive 
me!’ But His Royal Highness commanded, and I 
had to obey.” 

Alec Yorke was a wonderful mimic, and he 
could imitate Queen Victoria to perfection; even 
his facial resemblance to her became amusing 
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“Oh man, it’s GOOD!” 
So mellow it melts in 
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Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled thou- 
sands of deaf persons to hear as well as 
ever. The makers of this wonderful device 
say it is too much to expect you to believe 
this so they are going to give you a chance 
to try itat home. They offer to send it by 
prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. 
They do not send it C. O. D.—they require 
no deposit—there is no obligation. 

They send it entirely at their own expense and risk. 
They are making this extraordinary offer well 
knowing that the magic of this little instrument 
will so amaze and delight the user that the chances 
of its being returned are very slight. Thousands 
have already accepted this offer and report most 
gratifying results. There’s no longer any need that 
you should endure the mental and physical strain 
which comes from a constant effort to hear. Now 
you can mingle with your friends without that feel- 
ing of sensitiveness from which all deaf persons 
suffer. Now you can take your place in the social 


and business world to which your talents entitle 
you and from which your affliction has, in a 
measure, excluded you. Just send your name and 
address to The Dictograph Products Corporation, 
1367 Candler Building, New York, for descriptive 
literature and request blank. 
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JUNIOR POOL TABLES 


$4.50—$7.00—$20.00— $40.00 and up 


Magnificently made, in all sizes ; portable, can be used 
in any room, set up or put out of the way ina minute. 
Quickly leveled. Over 100,000 in use. Wonderful amuse- 
ment for all the family. Home practice will make you 
expert. At your dealers, or write for Catalog to 


E.T. Burrowes Co., 11 Brown St., Portland, Maine 














$2.50 Cash Commission 


for selling $6.50 bo ds. $5.00 in Gold Special 
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and amazing when he twisted a dinner napkin 
into a cap to frame his countenance and repro- 
duced to the life her habitual gestures, her ex- 
pression and her little mannerisms. It was not 
perhaps quite respectful, but that it was not 
really offensive or unkind is proved by the mis- 
chievous delight of the prince—later King Ed- 
ward—in the reluctantly extorted performance. 

“But the worst of it is,’ lamented the belated 
penitent, “that the Queen told one of the ladies 
in waiting that she had been informed I could 
mimic, but she would never believe I could pos- 
sibly be so vulgar!” 

She was never undeceived and retained a warm 
affection for the young man, who returned it 
none the less sincerely for having a lively sense 
of humor that sometimes outran his discretion. 
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SPIDER DIVERS AND SPIDER 
BALLOONISTS 


O creature is more thoroughly terrestrial 
N than the spider. Like man, a spider breathes 
the air and walks on the land. Yet two 
kinds, the water spider and the gossamer spider, 
—so we learn from Prof. J. Arthur Thomson in 
Country Life,—have conquered respectively the 
difficulties of subaquatic and of aérial existence. 
The water spider, writes Professor Thomson, is 
able to spin a web at the bottom of a pool and 
moor it to stones and weeds. A special line runs 
to a water weed on the surface, and up and down 
it the adventurous spider goes; with her she 
brings down bubbles of air entangled in the hair 
of her body. Looking like a globe of quicksilver 
as she descends, she creeps in below the web and 
brushes off the air, which catches the silk canopy 
and gradually turns it into a dome. In that dry 
chamber under water she lays her eggs and rears 
her young. 

In the extraordinary ballooning of gossamer 
spiders we see another example of daring that 
has become instinctive. On a fine morning in 
autumn, especially when there is a slight breeze, 
many small spiders of certain kinds mount on 
gateposts and palings and tall shrubs and, stand- 
ing with their heads to the wind, allow perhaps 
four or five threads of silk to stream out from 
their spinnerets. As the threads lengthen the 
wind pulls more strongly on them; the spiders 
let go their hold, and the wind carries them away 
usually upside down on the silken “parachutes.” 
The spiders may pass from a crowded area to a 
less crowded area; they may travel from one 
parish to another; they may cross a sheet of 
water, the surface of which they may just touch 
as they sweep along. If the wind falls, the spiders 
lengthen the threads; and if it rises, they draw 
them in. When the aérial journey is done and the 
spiders. sink gently to earth, the plowed fields 
and the meadows and the hedgerows may be cov- 
ered in certain places with a shower of gossamer. 
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WHO WAS THE GUILTY PERSON? 


NEWLY appointed second lieutenant was 
detailed for duty with the quartermaster 
and put in charge of transportation. 

Although he was well educated, he knew nothing 
of motor cars. 

One day one of the truck drivers came into 
the office and reported that his truck needed 
overhauling. 

“What seems to be the chief trouble?” in- 
quired the officer. 

“Well, sir, two cylinders are missing for one 
thing,” replied the driver. 

“When did you discover that?” demanded the 
lieutenant, who of course did not realize that in 
automobile parlance a cylinder may be “miss- 
ing” and yet may also be present. 

“This morning when I went into the garage, 
“Were you the first person to enter the ga- 
rage?” 

“Yes, sir. I locked it up last night, and I was 
the first to enter this morning.” The man seemed 
a bit puzzled. 

“Was the truck all right when you left it last 
night?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You keep the keys to the garage, do you 
not?” 

“Veo. sie.” 

“Had the lock or the windows been tampered 
with?” 

“Why,—er,—no, sir. Everything was secure.” 

“Then who do you suspect took those two cyl- 
inders out of the car?” the lieutenant inquired 
innocently. 

But the question remained unanswered, for the 
man was suddenly taken with a bad choking fit, 
and the officer had to jump up and pat him on 
the back. 
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NITA’S ADVENTURE 
A FRIEND of mine, a great lover of birds, 


sir 


writes a correspondent, owned a parakeet 

named Nita, a dainty little creature that 
had long tail feathers. Nita’s mate had died, and, 
being lonely, Nita had taken a great liking to 
Jimmy, a young English sparrow that some child 
had found with a broken leg and had brought to 
Miss Anna to be cured. 

By the time Jimmy’s leg was fully mended he 
had become a great pet and was allowed the free- 
dom of the house. He liked nothing better than 
to fly about the room and perch on the head or 
shoulder of some member of the family. Finally 
he became interested in Nita’s cage and used to 







perch on the top of it or on something near by; 
at such times Nita seemed to try her best to con- 
verse in bird language. Apparently she wanted to 
mother the little orphan. 

After a time, however, she began to envy Jim- 
my’s liberty; though she had been brought up in 
captivity and had never before seemed to care for 
freedom, as she watched him flying gayly about 
she would flutter her wings and try vainly to 
escape. 

One day Miss Anna must have left the door of 
the cage insecurely fastened, for as Jimmy was 
cavorting about gayly from her shoulder to the 
clock and then to Nita’s cage the door of the 
cage suddenly flew open, and out flew Nita. But 
the little parakeet did not know how either to 
gauge distance or to steer. Before Miss Anna 
could recover from her surprise away went the 
little bird as hard as she could go on unsteady 
wings and struck with full force against the wall! 
She dropped, completely stunned, in a little heap 
on the floor, and as she fell one of her beautiful 
tail feathers, which were her particular pride, 
dropped as if released by a spring! 

Miss Anna picked her up and in a few minutes 
restored her to consciousness; except for the loss 
of her feather she apparently was not any the 
worse for her escapade. 

For several days she sat in her cage, sulky and 
humiliated; occasionally she would turn her head 
to look at her disfigured tail. She had lost her 
desire to fly. From that time on, if you ap- 
proached her cage and opened the door a trifle, 
she would rush angrily to it and, grasping one of 
the wires in her beak, would snap the door shut 
as hard as she could. Then she would return to 
her perch and with feathers ruffled sit in an angry 
mood until the offender had gone. Poor Nita! 
She had learned that the liberty we so often envy 
in others is not always what it seems. 
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HOW TO STALK A SEAL 


RCTIC seals are familiar with only three 
A animals, bears, white foxes and of course 
other seals. The hunter who is stalking a 
seal cannot pretend that he is a bear, for that is 
the one thing that the seal fears; nor can he 
simulate a fox, for foxes are not much larger 
than cats. He must therefore, says Mr. Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson in the Friendly Arctic, play that 
he is a seal. 

When the seal first sees the hunter, perhaps 
three hundred yards off, he becomes tense, raises 
his head a little higher and crawls a foot or two 
closer to the water to be ready to dive; there he 
watches, intent and suspicious. Before the first 
minute of his watching is ended the hunter must 
do something to suggest that he is another seal. 
The easiest thing that he can do is to lift his 
head ten or fifteen inches, look round for several 
seconds and then drop his head to the ice again. 
If the action fails to convince the animal, the 
hunter should roll about a little and flex his legs 
from the knees as if he were a seal scratching 
himself with his hind flippers. 

If the seal is once convinced he stays con- 
vinced. Moreover, he even depends on his enemy 
to warn him of danger. He appears to say to 
himself: “Over there is a brother seal, and if a 
bear approaches from that side, he will get him 
before he gets me. So I can afford to leave that 
quarter unwatched and can devote myself to 
guarding against a surprise from the other side.” 

If the hunter is careful, if the snow is not so 
crusty that it crunches, and.if a moderate wind 
from the direction of the seal covers any noises 
there may be, he can crawl as near the seal as 
he likes. I have known Eskimos to crawl right up 
to a seal and seize him by a flipper with one 
hand and stab him with the other. 
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RATHER MEAN TO THE DOG 


CERTAIN Irish judge never tried to hide 
A his dislike of John Philpot Curran, a 
distinguished lawyer who was well known 
for his wit. The judge, writes Sir Edward Sul- 
livan in the Nineteenth Century, had a mastiff 
dog that he had trained to sit beside him in 
court. One day when Curran was arguing a case 
of considerable importance his lordship gave 
every appearance of not listening, and, more- 
over, to accentuate his contempt he turned to 
= dog and audibly addressed some remarks to 
im. 
Curran at once stopped talking. 
“Go on, sir,” said the judge. 
“I beg your pardon,’ answered Curran. “I 
thought your lordships were in consultation.” 


Answers to Puzzles in January 11 Issue 
1. The weather, table, brush. 
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3. Dromedary, go- 
pher, elephant, musk- 
rat,. walrus, peccary, 
ferret, badger, weasel, 
giraffe, squirrel, arma- 
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cheetah. 

4. Arms. 

5. Bandbox. 

6. Tars, Star, arts, 
rats. Dame, made, 
mead. Lucre, cruel, ul- 
cer. Emit, time, mite, 
item. Rates, aster, 
tares, tears. Pins, 
snip, nips. 
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Spencerian 
Personal Steel Pens 


are made of the 
finest pen steel, 
painstakingly fash- 
ioned and fin- 
ished. The result 
is the smoothest 
writing—the long- 
est wearing—the 
best pens made. 


SPENCERIAN 


PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 


Send 10c for ten sample pens 
and we will send you free that 
fascinating book, ‘‘What Your 
Hand Writing Reveals.”” 












Fine Medium, 
Stub and 
Ball pointed 








Here’s a Prescription 


for Coughs 


For quick relief try PISO’S—A most effec- 

tive syrup ifferent from all others. Safe 

and sane for young and old. Pleasant 

—no opiat no upset st h 

and 60c sizes obtainable every- 
where. 

P1ISO’S— For Coughs & Colds 
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BEAD BRACELETS 


HE new bead bracelets are so simple 
and inexpensive that any girl—even 
one who does not knowanything about 
beadwork—can make them at home. The 
bracelets can be made in several ways. The 
simplest plan is to string the entire length 
of the bracelet,—the upper and the lower 
rows,—and then, using other threads, to 
finish out the design as you desire. 

The bracelet shown in Fig. 1 is made of 
iridescent beads and “jewels,” as the large 
flat beads are called. Jewels have various 
openings in the base through which to 
run the threads. The size of the beads 
will determine how many bunches will be 
needed for the bracelet, but two bunches 
are enough for that shown in Fig. 1. Six 
jewels, each having two openings in the 
base, will be needed, and also fine linen 
thread of the proper color and a safety or 
spring clasp. Bead stores carry an assort- 
ment of clasps,—including gold-plated ones 
and imitations of platinum,—but the best 
to buy are those of plain silver. 

The bracelet shown in Fig. 1 is made 
in the following manner: Thread a long 
fine needle with a long thread. Double the 
thread and knot the ends together. First 
string one jewel, then ten small iridescent 
beads, or enough to make a one-inch string, 
exclusive of the jewel; string another jewel 
and then one part of the safety clasp. Then 
turn in the opposite direction and draw 
the thread through the second opening of 
the second jewel, add another inch row of small 
beads and then draw the thread through the second 
opening of the first jewel. That makes one end 
section of the bracelet. Continue, stringing alter- 
nately jewels and rows of small beads, until the 
bracelet is long enough; then add the other part of 
the clasp and work in the opposite direction to 
string the lower row of the bracelet. String it so 
that the beads match those in the upper row; and 
when you reach the first jewel again draw the 
thread through it and through several small beads, 
fasten it securely and end off with a slipknot, if 
possible. 

To make. patterns and to join the rows, use 
another doubled thread. To make the little loops 
round the jewel, shown in Fig. 1 and in the detail 
drawing, draw the thread through a large end 
jewel, string three or four small beads and draw 
the thread through the lower opening of the jewel 
on the same side. When you draw the thread 
through the second time you will have made a 
little loop of beads at one side of the jewel. String 
on the same number of small beads at the other 
side of the jewel, then on the top and 
finally below. That will make four 
little loops round the jewel. 

To make the upright rows that come 
in the centre of each section, first 
draw through the three end beads in 
the lower end row of the bracelet the 
thread that you used in making the 
little loops; then string on three or 
four small beads and draw the thread 
through the fourth and fifth beads in 
the upper row. Add three more beads 
and draw the needle through the sixth 
and seventh beads in the lower row; 
add three more beads and draw the 
needle through the eighth and ninth 
beads in the upper row. That will make the three 
upright rows in the centre of one section. If the 
thread that you used for the first four loops and 
the first three upright bars is still long enough to 
make another group of loops, draw it through the 
other small bead to the next 
jewel and then make loops 
and bars as before. If the 
thread is not long enough, end 
it off after you have drawn it 
through several small beads 
and begin the next group of 
loops with a new thread. Con- 
tinue making loops and bars 
until the bracelet is complete. 

To make the bracelet shown 
in Fig. 2, use French cut-stee] 
beads; the smaller the beads 
the neater and more attrac- 
tive the bracelet will be. For 
a flower motif, use tiny blue 
beads for flower petals and yellow for centres. All 
the beads should be of the same size. Begin the 
bracelet by first stringing the single row of beads 
that outlines the edges. It will be necessary, after 
stringing thé upper row, to turn the thread at 
right angles to it, to form a corner. To do that, 
string the corner bead, then pass the needle 
again through the preceding bead and through the 
corner bead, and continue stringing ; later, as you 
fill in the pattern between the upper and the 
lower row, the corners will stiffen and take their 
shape. When you have reached the middle of the 
short vertical row that marks one end of the brace- 
let, string on, the clasp tight, and continue adding 
beads until you have outlined the entire bracelet. 
Then,.witk another thread, make upright rows, as 
before, counting the beads carefully so that they 
will be evenly spaced. At the end of the bracelet 
place an upright row a quarter of an inch away 
from the clasp, to represent the edge of a square 
to be filled in later. Leaving a space of three or 





Detail of 
Fig. 1 


Detail of Fig. 5 











Neatly made from carefully selected beads, these 
bracelets have a striking decorative quality 


four beads, make three upright bars, placed one 
or two beads apart. Following those, again allow 
a space of three or four beads and then make 
bars a quarter of an inch apart, to denote the 
space to be filled in by the next solid square. 
Continue dividing the bracelet into parts in that 
way until the whole is measured off. 

Then, with a new thread, add enough extra up- 
right rows to make a solid section out of the first 
square inarked off, working in your flower pattern 
as you go. After the extra rows are fastened in 
place at the top and the bottom, weave the same 
thread in and out in the opposite direction, until 
the whole square is woven. When all the square 
sections are filled in the bracelet will be finished. 

Make the bracelet shown in Fig. 3 in the same 
way as that shown in Fig. 2, but mark off oblong 
sections and fill them in with a larger rose motif 
than could be used in the square. Flower designs 
in cross-stitch patterns can be easily adapted for 
these bracelets. ° 

The bracelet shown in Fig. 4 is made of five 
horizontal rows of cut-steel or iridescent beads 
banded together with beads of a like or a contrast- 
ing color. To make it, string five rows of beads and 
fasten them to the loops of a clasp. Use another 
thread to weave solid bars at equally spaced dis- 
tances along the bracelet. 

The bracelet shown in Fig. 5 should be made 
of round or oval beads—pearl, crystal, gold or 
opaque—and small beads that match in color. 
String them in this way: Use a long thread pre- 
pared in the usual manner. First thread on a small 
bead, then a large one, then two small beads, then 
a large one, then one small one. Then draw the 
needle through the first small bead and the first 
large one, as when you started. String.one part 
of the clasp and draw the thread through the first 
large bead again. Draw it through the two small 
beads and the second large bead and then con- 
tinue stringing first two small beads, then one 
large one, then two small ones, and draw the 
thread through the second large one. The detail 
drawing of crystals helps to make the process 
clear. The bracelet is woven as the work proceeds, 
and no second thread is used. 

Using the principles already learned, the reader 
will be readily able to make the bracelet shown in 
Fig. 6. Many ideas for different bars, drops and 
motifs will occur to the worker, and with thought 
and practice will come skill in making designs. 
Many of the best jewelry firms carry bracelets 
made with solid woven sections and flower motifs; 
for when the beads used are very small and of 
good color, and when the combinations and the 
designs are good, the result is a real work of art. 
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DECORATING THE VALENTINE 
CAKES 


UST as the 14th of February is not complete 

J without at least one valentine, so the refresh- 

ments for your St. Valentine’s Day party should 

be made attractive’ by little touches that suggest 

the sentiment of the day. Have you ever tried deco- 

rating your cakes with odd little candy folk, made 
from candy hearts? 

Use either the plain fiat hearts or the motto candy 
hearts, whose plain sides will be turned upward 
on the cakes. Ice the cakes first—in pink if white 
hearts are to be used, in white if pink or red hearts 
are desired. While the icing is still soft press in 
the candy hearts so as to form various figures and 
designs. 

Flower patterns may be represented by arrang- 
ing medium-sized hearts about a flat round piece 
of candy. To form a daisy, use a flat chocolate for 
the centre and white or yellow hearts, with the 
pointed ends turned out, for the petals. In making 























Fig.G 


a wild rose, turn the pointed ends of pink hearts 
in toward the centre, which will be a brown or 
yellow candy. 

Stems can be artfully represented by bits of 
green-colored fondant, or strips of angelica or 
citron. You can use, instead, tiny green candies 
set in a row, or you can merely outline the stem 
on the cake with green coloring to which has been 
added a little melted chocolate, to give a brownish 
wood color. In decorating small cakes with flower 
designs you can omit the stems altogether; in 
decorating a large cake you can use your ingenuity 
in designing borders or bouquets of flowers on the 
tops and sides. 

A “pair of lovers” makes a delightful decoration 
on any iced layer or loaf cake. Make two little 
figures, placed close together, using large hearts 
for the bodies, medium-sized hearts for the heads, 
and tiny ones to form the hands and feet. Then, 
with a small paintbrush, outline eyes, nose and 
mouth on the plain surface of the heart, using 
red fruit coloring or fondant. Paint the hair in 
with melted chocolate and add any comic details 
to the costumes that you wish. Press in a little 
motto heart near the figure, with a suitable senti- 
ment on it such as, “Be mine, dear valentine.” 

Animals, birds, butterflies and even houses lend 


‘themselves as subjects for decoration. In making 


an animal use one or more hearts for the body; 
for a bird use one of the larger hearts for the 
body, a smaller one for the head and tiny ones for 
the feet. A strip of candied fruit can be used, 
perhaps, to give a pretty effect. If you wish a 
butterfly, either use a long narrow chocolate 
candy for the body or make it of chocolate fon- 
dant. A yellow butterfly should have yellow candy 
hearts for the wings—a larger one above, and one 
a size smaller below. Gay butterflies can be made 
by outlining the wings with melted chocolate, and 
brightening them with spots or 
washes of fruit coloring or fon- 
dant. Feelers can be outlined with 
melted chocolate. 

A little house can be made by 
using a very large heart, about 
three inches in length. Use the 
pointed end of the heart for the 
roof, and paint the trimmings in 
with melted chocolate or fondant. 
Using a fine brush, outline the 
window frames and doors with 
melted chocolate; fill in the panes 
with red fruit coloring or melted 
red fondant. On each side of the 
house plant little box trees, made 





by using one medium-sized heart for the top, the 
pointed end up, and a smaller one for the stem. 
Use green hearts and mark them with darker green 
or a greenish brown. 





The good luck of your guests can be 
assured by having four-leaved clovers 
among the decorations. Use green hearts 
for the clover leaves and angelica or citron 
for the stems. 
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SOLUTION FOR 
EIGHT - POINTED STAR PUZZLE 


Go from A to D, place marker on D; then 
from F to A, C to F, H to C, Eto H, Bto E, 
G to B. Other solutions are possible; you 
can work one out for yourself by putting 
the seven markers on the diagram, work- 
ing backward and noting each move as 
you make it. e 


THE OBOE 


BOE is the Italian name for the haut- 
O boy, the soprano of the double-reed 
family in the wood-wind choir of the 
orchestra. The oboe was designed to rein- 
force the sharp notes of the violins, and the 
score for it is usually written higher than 
that for the violins. For that reason the 
French call it hautbois, “high wood.’ It is 
the most delicate, the most difficult to play 
and the most important of the wood-wind 
instruments. 

The oboe appeared early in the sixteenth 
century. Two hundred years later it be- 
came a member of the orchestra, where it 
has since held the right to give the pitch to 
the other instruments. 

It is usually made of granadilla or of African 
blackwood, is between twenty-five and twenty-six 
inches long and is made in three pieces, or joints. 
When joined for playing they form a continuous, 
tapering tube that increases from a diameter of 
about a quarter of an inch at the upper end to a 
diameter of one and a half inches at the lower end, 
or bell. Each of the first two joints has in it three 
finger holes, by stopping or opening which the 
player produces the notes of the natural scale. 
The oboe has twelve or more keys to produce the 
other notes of its compass, and it has also two 
octave keys. The mouthpiece has a staple, a small 
tube of German silver or of brass that fits into the 
upper end of the first joint. The double reed—it is 
only about an inch in length—is placed outside the 
staple, bound to it by silk thread. 

Every oboist should learn how to make her own 
reeds from pieces of round cane. Since.a reed 
adapted to one player will be wholly unfit for 
another, the oboist must work until, by experi- 
ment and testing, she can make a reed adapted to 
her own lips and teeth. 

For orchestral purposes the oboe is made in the 
key of C; it has a compass of over two octaves and 
is at its best in the medium register. Music for the 
oboe is written in the treble clef. 

The proper position for playing, whether you are 
sitting or standing, is with the head nearly erect, 
the left hand on the first joint of the instrument, 
the right hand on the second joint with the thumb 
under a hook at the back, and the oboe held at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. Rest your arm 
easily against your body; use the thumb and fin- 
gers of the left hand and the fingers of the right. 

To produce the proper tone is not easy. The 
player first holds her lips over her teeth, so that 
they form a cushion on which the double reed 
may rest, and then adjusts it. She places the tip 
of her tongue on the end of the reed. Then, tak- 
ing a long breath, she compresses her cheeks and 
draws her tongue back quickly so that the air may 
pass out with sufficient force to start the vibration 
of the reed, and so the vibration of the air column. 
Before beginning a phrase the lungs must be 
sufficiently inflated to play it through. 

The other members of the double-reed family are 
the cor anglais, or English horn, which is the con- 
tralto instrument; the basson quinte, which is the 
seldom-used tenor; the bassoon, which may be 
called the violoncello of the wind instruments ; and 
the contrabassoon. In an orchestra of a hundred 
players there are usually three oboists, three bas- 
soon players, one English horn player and one 
contrabassoon. 

The oboe is a melody-leading instrumen!. The 
quality of its tone is reedy, penetrating and shrill 
but sweet. The instrument has such power to pro- 
duce swelling and diminishing sound that it is 
capable of embodying almost every shade and 
variety of emotion. Its limitation is that it can 
never become impressively noble or grand. 

No instrument makes either greater.demands or 
a greater variety of demands on the player. The 
attack is difficult to acquire; it is not easy to learn 
to control the lungs, the cheeks, the lips and the 
tongue, and even when the oboist has mastered 
those things she is kept in a state of tension while 
she plays. A small, thin stream of air under con- 
siderable pressure is required throughout her play- 
ing. If she pushes the reed too far in, the tone is 
sharp; if she draws it too far out, it is flat; and 
if she fails to produce a musical tone, the result 
will be a series of ‘quacks.’ 

But girls are studying the oboe with success; 
and at the present time no instrument offers them 
greater opportunities. The oboe calls for good 
musicianship, and you must have had several years 
of study—in a school where you have the oppor- 
tunity to play in an orchestra—before you can 
achieve any degree of success. 
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FRESH FROM THE 
DYE POT 


VERY woman has a secret longing to 
E freshen the house furnishings and the 
family wardrobe by means of the dye 
pot. Today that longing can be satisfied, 
for the commercial dyes on the market are 
so trustworthy that with a little practice 
in handling materials and choosing colors 
anyone can get satisfactory results. 

lf dyeing is to be done successfully at 
home the worker must have ample time and 
patience to carry on the work. Plan for a 
half day that will be uninterrupted, for 
nothing is so disheartening as to overdye a 
garment because the doorbell had to be 
answered at a critical moment; allow also 
for enough time to test samples in the dye 
bath and to dry them. 

If the material is to be dyed the same 
color that it was originally or a darker 
shade of the same color, the problem is an 
easy one, for the dye will go on smoothly 
and there will be no problem of laying one 
color over another ; but if one color is to be 
put over another, the combination of the 
two colors must be considered. For ex- 
ample, if a blue kimono is to be dyed purple, 
a rose-colored dye should be used, for red 
and blue in combination make purple. 

In mixing colors always remember that 
there are three primary colors: red, yellow 
and blue. If the three primary colors are 
mixed in equal proportions, the result is a 
dark gray, and whenever two of the primary 
colors have been combined to make a secondary 
color the addition of the third primary color grays 
the mixture. By mixing different proportions of 
red and yellow it is possible to get all the shades 
and tones of flame color and orange, which are 
secondary colors of red and yellow; and if it is 
desired to soften them it can be done by adding 
a little blue. Mixtures of blue and yellow give 
shades of green, from the delicate lemon color to 
dark olive, according to the proportions of the two 
colors used. 


DYEING WHITE GOODS 


When the material to be dyed is white or cream 
color, any desired shade can be obtained, no matter 
how subtle or soft it may be. The commercial dyes 
can usually be found in a complete range of colors, 
and by beginning with the foundation color and 
adding others you can get the desired shade. A 
pair of white silk stockings can be dyed a lovely 
gray-blue to match a gown. Use a medium blue 
for the foundation; then add a bit of black, a 
trace of green and a little lavender. Try the dye 
bath on pieces of old silk hose until you get the 
color you want. 

If the fabric you are dyeing is wool, obtain if 
possible a sample of woolen goods of the shade 
you wish your dyed material to be; do the same 
with cotton, linen and silk and use the sample as 
a guide in getting the color you want. Always 
remember in selecting colors that a dark fabric 
cannot be dyed a light color unless the original 
color is first bleached out; that can be done with 
cottons and linens, but not with wools or silks. For 
example, suppose that the blue flowers and hair 
stripe in a little girl’s dimity dress have faded to 
an ugly gray. Dip the dress into Javelle water to 
bleach out the color and when it is finally white 
dye it a soft pale pink and it will be ready for 
another summer’s wear. 

To make Javelle water dissolve a pound of wash- 
ing soda in a quart of boiling water. In a separate 
pan mix half a pound of chloride of lime with two 
quarts of cold water and allow the sediment to 
settle; then pour the clear liquid from the top into 
the soda solution. The mixture will appear thick 
and milky, but allow it to stand until the top is 
clear, then pour off the clear liquid and bottle it. 
Mix equal parts of the Javelle water and hot water, 
dip the faded fabric into the solution and let it 
remain three minutes; then lift it out, rinse the 
garment in cold water and repeat the process of 
dipping into the Javelle water and rinsing until 
the color is removed. Then wash the goods very 
thoroughly in soap and water and rinse them sev- 
eral times to remove all traces of the Javelle water. 


IN BUYING DYES 


In buying dyes choose those that are adapted to 
the fibres of the article that you are dyeing—a wool 
dye for a woolen garment, a cotton dye for a mixed 
Cotton and wool, or cotton and silk, for the animal 
fibres dye more readily than cotton or linen. There 
are some dyes that may be called “all purpose” 
dyes, for they color cotton, linen, wool and silk 
equally well. That is an advantage when a silk 
garment has been stitched with cotton or when 
there is a thread of cotton in a woolen fabric. 

_To have the greatest success in dyeing garments 
rip the seams, let down the hems, remove the belt- 
ing and let out the gathers and the tucks. With 
soft, sheer fabrics that may not be necessary, but 
in heavier fabrics, particularly cotton ones, where- 
ever there are several layers of material or where 
the material is bunched the dye does not penetrate 
so readily and the result is uneven, spotty dyeing. 

The fabric must be absolutely clean in order to 
take the dye evenly. A spot of grease coats the 
fibres so that they resist the dye and the result is 
& spot that has not taken the color. Go over the 


garment and remove the spots first, either with 
soap and water or a grease solvent. Then wash the 
material in soapsuds until it is absolutely clean; 
rinse it until the last water is clear and put the 
garment through the wringer as smooth and flat 
as possible; it is then ready for the dye bath. 

A word of precaution as to the utensils to use. 
For large pieces use a wash boiler or other large 
vessel in which to boil the goods. For smaller 
pieces, such as hosiery or blouses, a dish pan will 
do. Have two smooth sticks with which to stir the 
dye bath and to lift and stir the material while it 
is in the bath. They will save your hands consid- 
erably. Have ready several worn bath towels or 
large pieces of old muslin, a tub of cold water for 
rinsing, salt or vinegar, as the directions call for, 
and several samples of the material to be dyed to 
use in testing the strength of the dye bath. 

To make the dye bath, follow the directions 
given on the package; they are accurate and give 
the best results. Have enough dye so that the 
garment will float freely in the bath; then test the 
color with samples. Leave the sample in the boil- 
ing dye bath for as long a time as the directions 
specify; then lift it out, rinse it and hold it up to 
the light. As the light shines through it, it shows 
about what the color will be when it is dry. A wet 
sample laid on a flat surface always appears much 
darker than it appears when dry. Of course the 
most accurate way to test the color is to allow the 
dyed sample to dry. 


GETTING THE COLOR 


When you have obtained the desired color, shake 
open the damp garment or fabric, and put it into 
the dye bath again. Stir the material continually 
with one of the sticks so that no part of it floats on 
the top and so that the dye shall spread evenly 
through it, but be careful not to force the material 
down on the bottom of the vessel, for the heat is 
greater there and the dye may make a heavy 
streak. Keep the material moving freely in the 
bath. When it reaches the color of the moist sample 
lift it from the bath and plunge it directly into the 
clear rinsing water; rinse it until no color bleeds 
from the fabric. If the dyeing has been well done, 
almost no color will rinse out. Then, if the material 
is cotton, linen or wool, put it through the wringer. 
Shake it out and hang it over a line to dry, but be 
careful that no two layers of the material touch; 
otherwise the dye may settle in a streak. Shake 
the fabric often and turn it on the line as it dries. 

A knitted silk, such as is found in silk knickers, 
can be put through a wringer, but a woven silk, 
such as a taffeta, should be stripped with the 
fingers to remove the surplus moisture; putting it 
through the wringer or twisting it in the hands 
makes heavy creases that are difficult to press 
out. A silk dress or a kimono that has not been 
ripped apart should be stripped with the fingers 
and hung on a coat hanger that has been padded 
with old muslin. Stuff the sleeves and the body of 
the garment with white tissue paper or old muslin; 
that will prevent two layers of the fabric from 
touching each other. 

Flat pieces of silk should be stripped with the 
fingers to remove surplus rinse water, spread out 
flat on pieces of muslin, and then rolled up, jelly- 
roll fashion, and pressed when half dry; or the 
dyed cloth may be shaken until it is partly dry. 
Both methods will produce smooth, even dyeing. 

Dyeing really means boiling the fabric in the dye 
mixture, but just letting sheer silk fabrics and fine 
wools stand in the hot dye bath is often all that is 
necessary to give an even color, and it is not so 
likely to take the sheen from the silk. 

The dye pot is a most valuable aid in renovating 
home furnishings. Window curtains can be made 
a beautiful soft shade of cream or yellow, pillows 
and cushion covers can be dyed to match a new 
wall paper, the silk covers on lamp shades can be 
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retinted, bedroom hangings can be brought to a 
livelier hue; even a small rag rug can go into the 
dye pot. 

When there is neither space nor equipment for 
dyeing, a garment may be freshened or changed to 
a new color by tinting it. The tints come in tablet, 
soap or powder form, and most of them are in- 
tended to be used with cold water. They are easily 
handled and produce agreeable colors, but the 
colors fade more quickly than those produced by 
dyeing. There is, however, a liquid that is excel- 
lent for dyeing small silk articles such as satin 
slippers, silk gloves, stockings and ribbons. 
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TABLE QUEEN SQUASHES 


LTHOUGH quite different from any other 
A kind of squash, the variety known as table 
queen is one of the best for the home garden. 
It has been cultivated for several years in central 
Iowa, but now is grown widely throughout the 
country. It is purely a squash for the home garden, 
so small that it can be cut in halves lengthwise 
and each half served on the table as an individual 
portion. When served in that way after being 
baked it makes a very pleasing culinary novelty. 
A table queen squash is shaped very much like 
a@ pear, but the surface is ridged. The color is 
green. It matures quickly, and so is a good squash 
for northern gardens. At the same time it keeps 
well when stored for winter if placed in a cellar 
where the temperature is from forty to fifty de- 
grees. Like most squashes. it will not keep well in 
a cold, damp place and must be handled carefully 
in order to avoid bruising the tender skin. The 
delicate flavor of these squashes makes them 
favorites for table use, although they also make 
excellent pies. 
ee 


AN AUTOMOBILE HILL- CLIMBING 
CONTEST 


HE equipment required for this game is 
a@ piece of cardboard about fifteen inches 
square, some red and some black pencils, 


wooden disks or men of different colors and three. 


dice. Draw a circular roadway as illustrated in the 
diagram and mark off 175 spaces, each space being 
half an inch square. The roadway and the squares 

















should be black. Count the spaces from the start 
and put the figure 2 in red in spaces 5. 9, 15, 18, 25, 
27, 35, 39, 45, 54, 55, 63, 65, 72, 75, 81, 85, 95, 99, 105, 108, 
115, 117, 125, 126, 135, 144, 145, 153, 155, 162 and 166. 
Put the figure 3 in red in spaces 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 








70, 80, 90, 100, 110, 120, 130, 140, 150, 160. Put 
an X in red in spaces 26, 53, 82, 103, 111, 131 
and 147. Put the figure 1 in red in all the 
other spaces. 

Each player enters one automobile rep- 
resented by one of the wooden disks. The 
players start the contest by each throwing 
one die in turn and moving their automo- 
biles the number of spaces indicated. The 
red number on the space where the automo- 
bile stops each time indicates whether first, 
second or third speed is to be used on the 
next turn. If it is first speed, throw one die; 
if second speed, throw two dice; if third 
speed, throw three dice. If the automobile 
stops on an X, lose one turn for repairs 
and then on the next turn throw one die. 
The automobile that reaches the top first 
on an even throw wins the climb. 
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MARKETING 


VIII. How Nonperishabdles are 
Handled 


ONPERISHABLES are foods or food 
N nner, like wheat, live stock or 

other farm products, that can be 
handled and marketed without serious 
regard to time or distance. Indeed those 
two, wheat and live stock, are good ex- 
amples of the way in which foods that are 
raised everywhere and used everywhere 
are moved from producer to consumer. 

Of course it is inexact to speak of live stock as 
a@ nonperishable in the same sense that wheat is. 
Yet so complete is the machinery for transporting 
and handling meat that the finished product is 
virtually as nearly world-wide in its movement as 
flour. In that sense itis nonperishable. | 

The live-stock-producing areas of the world are 
comparatively large, few and far apart. The cen- 
tral portion of the United States, a part of Argen- 
tina, Australia and western Europe comprise the 
great stock-producing areas. Neither in other lands 
nor in America does “the range”’’ figure largely in 
the totals. It lends its color to the industry, but the 
comparatively small farms of the great Middle 
West supply the American stockyards with their 
daily runs. 

This procedure, for example, will serve to illus- 
trate how a roast of beef comes to the table: A 
buyer at one of the small country shipping points 
in the Middle West picks up a carload of steers. 
He sends it to the nearest terminal live -stock 
market—Kansas City, Omaha or South St. Paul. 
There a live-stock commission firm takes posses- 
sion of it, and as soon as the cattle have been fed 
and watered they are placed on sale. Buyers for 
the great packers come along and look over the 
shipment. This is a good car lot of steers, but not 
fat enough to make good beef; so the buyers for 
the packers refuse to buy. But a “feeder”—that is, 
a farmer who makes it his business to buy, fatten 
and sell cattle—picks up the lot and ships it back 
to his farm. Here the steers are stabled and fed 
heavily for ten or twelve weeks. Then they are re- 
shipped to the stockyards, and this time the packer 
finds them in prime condition for the block. Imme- 
diately after they are killed the meat goes to the 
cooling rooms of the great packing plant and later 
on, having been cut in halves, is shipped in refrig- 
erator cars to the distributing plants that are 
scattered throughout the country. 

The distributing plants are really wholesale 
houses that supply the butcher trade with its daily 
or weekly requirements. They have their regular 
customers, scattered over perhaps half a state, to 
whom they ship as they are called upon, in cars 
that furnish local shippers with refrigeration serv- 
ice. The half or quarter of beef that the butcher 
ordered arrives at his back door still frozen, and 
“ripened” by its three or four weeks’ stay in the 
cooling room. 

Sometimes, when the demand for meat is less 
than the supply, the chilling rooms overflow, and 
the private cold-storage plants of the country be- 
gin to fill up with frozen beef. It is quite essential 
to the security of our food supply that tiiere be 
such reserves at hand. The great cold-storage 
houses in the larger cities are immense food reser- 
voirs of the nation, which absorb the overproduc- 
tion in periods of abundance and hold it against 
times of shortage. 

Besides the movement of live stock and meat 
already spoken of, there is an immense interna- 
tional trade in chilled and cured meats as well as 
in live stock. Cattle boats cross the Atlantic on 
regular schedules, and refrigerator ships ply be- 
tween this country and western Europe and be- 
tween Australia and South America and Europe. 
If the price of meats in any country rises too 
high, the attractive market soon brings in a supply 
that tends to reduce it to a reasonable common 
level; so it sometimes happens that our home 
markets are filled for a time with meat from for- 
eign lands, shipped here in the expectation of 
high prices. 

A little more detail, perhaps, and changing a 
name here and there, would tell the story of the 
travels of other meats and of meat products, of 
the great family of canned foods and of refrig- 
erated fruits, except that refrigerated fruits do 
not have the wide international sale that live-stock 
products have. 
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FEATS FOR GYMNASTS 


WO earlier articles, Mind and Muscle and 

Balance, described gymnastic exercises 
of interesting variety and ordinary difficulty 
to be performed without apparatus. Those 
boys who really tried were probably able to 
do them with a fair amount of practice. The 
present group contains some more feats of the 
comparatively simple kind, but it contains 
also some that will challenge the strength 
and skill of even the accomplished gymnast. 
Boys who undertake those must remember 
that any one of the feats may take days of 
practice. The handsprings should never be 
undertaken except on a suitable mat. 

The Editor of the Boys’ Page has at his 
disposal a limited number of copies of The 
Companion containing Mind and Muscle and 
Balance. So long as they last he will fur- 
nish them at the regular price of seven cents 
a copy. Address the Editor of the Boys’ Page, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





The Cart Wheel.—From position A 
place the left hand on the floor, as 
in B. Keep both the arms and the 
legs as straight as possible. Bend the 
trunk backward and arch the back 
as the right hand advances to position 
C. Place the hands on the floor a little 
farther apart than the width of the 
shoulders, with a wide spread of the 
legs. Continue the turn from C; that 
will bring you on the right arm and 
leg, as in D. From that position finish 
with the body in an erect position. 
The secret of the exercise is in keep- 
ing the arms and legs straight and 
in arching the back. The cart wheel 
is well worth the effort necessary to 
perfect it. 


The Round - off.—Start, as in A, for 
the cart wheel but when you reach 
C bring the feet together and snap 
them to the floor with a quarter right 
turn of the body, which will bring 
you facing the C position. That is the 
starting movement in many advanced 
back ward tumbling feats. 





























To Jump Over the Hands.—Interlock the fingers, as in A, jump over 
the hands, as in B, which brings you to position C. From C reverse the 
movement with a backward jump over the hands. Before attempting 
either exercise jump upward, bring the knees to the breast, reach down 
and take a momentary grasp with the hands on the soles of the feet. The 
technique of the jump over the hands consists in doubling the body 
forward, knees to the chest, keeping the toes turned up, and making a 
long downward reach. 


To Jump Over a Leg.—Grasp the instep of the left foot in front of the 
right knee with the right hand. Hold the instep and jump over the left 
leg with the right. Jump backward. The directions for this jump are the 
same as those described in the directions for jumping over the hands. 


The Elbow Balance.—Start from a kneeling 
position, interlock the fingers and place the back 
of the hands on the floor. Place the back of the 
head on the hands, spread the elbows and throw 
the legs upward into balance, as shown in the 
figure. The hands form a hollow or cup, serve as 
a rest and also assist in holding the balance. Do 
not draw in the chin toward the chest, but force 


To Bend, Fall and Press to the Hand Balance.—Bend backward, 
as in A, and slowly fall forward with the knees, abdomen and 
chest touching the floor in the order named. Place the hands opposite 
the chest and roll up to a head balance, as in B. If the performer 
wishes to hold the head balance, he should draw his head in toward 
his hands until the top of his head rests on the floor. To complete 
the hand balance from the forward roll-up, push with the hands 
from B until you reach C. From a hand balance, as in C, you can 
the head back and keep the back well arched. If, reverse the process and return to your feet or your starting position. 
during the first trial, you should use too much Keep the back well arched in.order to keep the face from striking 
power and become overbalanced, draw the head the floor. 
and knees in toward the chest; that will result in 
a forward roll. ; 
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The Crab, or Backward Bend.—Lie on the floor on the 
back. From that position support the weight of the body 
upon the feet and head. Let the body make a good arch 
with the head well back. Place the hands behind the head 
on the floor and push up, as in B. To get the crab from the 
standing position is more difficult. From position A, with 
the palms of the hands turned back, bend slowly backward 
until you reach B. Push against the floor with the hands 
and return to the standing position. This is an important 
bend to practice, especially if the gymnast wishes to learn 
a back handspring. 


The Back Handspring.— Before attempting the 

back handspring it is necessary to have mastered the 

crab, or backward bend, already described. From A 

jump backward from both feet, with the arms behind 

the head, hands turned downward, as in B, and perform a backward 

handspring. The position shown in 

B is higher than is necessary, but 

@ person whose back is stiff will 

have to turn higher than one whose 

back is flexible. During the first at- 

tempt of this exercise, it is well for 

two boys to clasp hands with arms 

extended and stand one on each side 

of the performer and hold their arms 
under his back while he is turning. 


The One-arm Handspring.—Before making an attempt at 
the one-arm handspring a boy must thoroughly master the 
two-arm handspring. For that, keep both arms perfectly 
straight. At first in the one-arm handspring take a run in order 
to get momentum. Run, place the hand on the floor, keep the 
arm straight, as in B, and after the body has passed the 
vertical position push sharply with the hand. Arch the back 
well and pull the legs backward, as in B, in order to land on 
the feet and come to an erect position. When you can do the 
handspring from the run, try it from the standing position. 
That is a stunt any boy may feel proud to do. 





The Backward Fall and Roll to the Hand 
Balance.— From a standing position bend 
forward, as in A, reach as far forward as 
possible and fall to the mat. Without a pause, 
place the palms of the hands on the floor 
and roll backward, as in B. From the B posi- 








The One-arm Front Lever.—First practice the two-arm 
lever. Place the palms of the hands on the floor with the 
fingers pointing outward at the sides. Place the elbows 
under the hip bones in front of the body. Bring the elbows as 
near together as possible and then raise the legs from the 
floor until the body is parallel with the floor. This exercise is 
more easily executed upon a horizontal bar or the railing of 
a porch, for then the performer can get a firmer grasp than 
by balancing on the floor. When you can maintain the balance 
with both hands on the floor, shift the weight of the body to 
one elbow and extend the other arm forward as in the figure. 


tion push with the hands, arch the back 
sharply and finish the hand balance, as in C. 
The tendency in this stunt is either to go too 
far backward and so land on the feet on the 
floor, or, if you get insufficient impetus, to 
reach the hand balance, then to fall forward. 
If you begin to fall forward, draw the chin 
in to the chest and roll forward. The per- 
former must spend just the right amount of 
effort, bend the body at the right angle and 
stop in the correct balance or he will fail. 
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THE MEANING OF A COUGH 
As is a reflex action; that is, it is a 


succession of codérdinated muscular move- 

ments intended to force a column of air 
through the respiratory tube so as to expel some 
irritant that is lodged there. The irritant causes 
a disagreeable sensation in the mucous mem- 
brane of the tube, and the nerves carry néws of 
it to a centre in the spinal cord, which sends 
back an order to the muscles to start the mech- 
anism by which the thing can be removed. When 
the irritant is a drop of mucus or other secretion 
the cough sends it up to the mouth, but when the 
trouble is a spot of inflammation without secre- 
tion the cough does no good and may do harm 
by keeping the part inflamed. 

Irritation or inflammation in other parts that 
are served by branches of the same nerve that 
guards the larynx may also excite a cough. The 
centre in the spinal cord cannot always tell from 
what organ it receives the news; becoming con- 
fused, as it were, it may interpret it as coming 
from the air tubes. Thus a cough occurs not in- 
frequently in children who are teething; or a 
cough may be owing to a reflex excited by a 
foreign body or by an accumulation of wax in 
the ear or perhaps by actual inflammation. 

A so-called nasal cough is not at all uncom- 
mon. It is produced by some irritant of the 
mucous membrane that covers the posterior part 
of either of the nasal cavities. The irritant may 
be a little dust or a foreign body such as a pin; 
or it may be a tumor. The cough that occurs 
with a beginning cold in the head is usually 
owing to nasal inflammation rather than to any 
trouble in the larynx. 

Sometimes a little irregularity in the heartbeat 
excites a slight cough; and disease of the heart 
or of the kidneys may cause a little dropsical 
swelling in the air tubes and thereby may excite 
a cough that is both ineffectual and troublesome. 
A gouty condition also may excite a bothersome 
cough; happily, however, it can be promptly 
allayed by treating for gout. Finally, inflamma- 
tion of the pleura—that is, the membrane cover- 
ing the lungs and lining the chest—almost always 
causes a distressing and painful cough. Thus we 
see that a cough is not a simple matter with a 
single definite cause; we should realize therefore 
the necessity of a careful medical examination 
when a cough persists and the foolishness of 
swallowing some nauseous and possibly danger- 
ous medicine just because it relieved a friend’s 
cough, which may have been owing to some en- 
tirely different cause. 
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IF 


‘“F I could sew the way you girls can, Helen,” 
Cornelia exclaimed, “I’d have pretty things 
too, but when your fingers are as stiff and 

clumsy as ten sticks you just have to go without, 

that’s all!” 

Helen Murdock glanced at her friend curious- 
ly. “Why don’t you use the ‘if’ in another way?” 
she asked. “If you can’t sew, you can do some- 
thing else. I couldn’t make a hat to save my 
life, but Bess Elliot could make one out of anold 
bag and a feather duster—so we traded. I made 
her a sport skirt and she made me this hat. Hav- 
ing had nothing to do with it but wear it, I can 
frankly say that I think it’s a peach.” 

Cornelia looked interested for a moment. Then, 
“That’s all very well,” she replied, “but you 
can sew something! It would be a very different 
matter if you couldn’t sew a thing.” 

“All I can say is that, if it were ruining my 
temper, my happiness and my prospects, I’d 
learn how or die! Or else I would trade some 
other accomplishment. Spunk up, Cornelia! There 
are millions of people in the world wanting mil- 
lions of things done. It’s a pity if you can’t 
strike a bargain with some of them. If it were a 
problem in geometry, you’d have it solved while 
1 was chewing my pencil. You just try it once. 
Just pretend it’s a problem in analytics and 
work out a perfectly beautiful summer frock for 
yourself! Go ahead; I’ll bet on you.” 

For reply Cornelia took her by the shoulders 
and walked her to the door. “You've done enough 
lor one day. Vamose!” 

Helen danced happily away down the hall. “I 
do believe I’ve waked her up,” she thought. 
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But when two weeks had passed and then 
three and then four, and nothing had happened 
to Cornelia’s wardrobe, Helen’s hope faded. “The 
conceit of you, Helen Murdock,” she scolded 
herself, “to think you could influence anybody! 
Only,” and her pretty eyes became shadowed, 
“Cornelia would be such a dear if she would 
only spunk up and stop if-ing. Why, who’s that?” 

A stylish young lady was turning in at the 
gate. Everything about her was stylish from her 
hat to her shoes. At a second glance Helen ran 
rapturously down the path. “Cornelia, you 
fraud, I actually didn’t know you! Who did it?” 

Cornelia laughed. She was a different Cornelia, 
as happy-looking as her gown. 

“My three best friends,” she retorted and 
waved a blistered hand. “One of ’em suffered in 
the fray but is getting along very nicely, thank 
you. The shoes—aren’t they stunning?—rep- 
resent Mrs. Taintor’s floors—all of ’em restained. 
The hat stands for the enameling of Mrs. Foot’s 
bathroom, and the gown—you’d never guess— 
three back porches! You see, one thing I can do 
is to wield a paintbrush, though I’d never thought 
of it before.” 

“Two hands and a paintbrush! Friends indeed! 
Good for you, Cornelia! Oh, my dear, I knew you 
could! I am so happy!” 

Cornelia shook her head, smiling. “No, a 
paintbrush wasn’t the other friend. The third was 
a friend who wouldn’t let me go. I mean Helen 
Murdock!” 
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STANDING OFF THE BUZZARDS 


LL animals are courageous when the ma- 
ternal instinct is roused in them. Even the 
lowly swine, as Mr. Archibald Rutledge 

points out in Forest and Stream, shows fine 
courage when danger threatens her little ones. 

A young sow, says Mr. Rutledge, had borne 
her litter in the woods of the Southern plantation. 
Noticing a great cloud of buzzards sailing above 
the spot where she had made her bed, I thought, 
naturally, that some of the litter had died. I hur- 
ried across the cornfield, and when I came near 
the pines buzzards began to flap up from the 
ground. What was my astonishment and anger 
to see the plucky young sow backed up against 
the stout bole of a pine; her bristles were up, her 
eyes were narrowed and bright, and blood was 
running down her face. Huddled beneath her 
flanks lay nine little pink-nosed babies. She had 
been standing off the buzzards, which had come 
to steal her young. She must have been holding 
her own pretty well, for the little pigs were not 
scarred, and the ground under the pines was 
strewn with a large number of black feathers. I 
drove her and her brood toward the stable and 
got her safely into a bed of straw. Then I took 
my gun and went back to the pine thicket. 
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THE NEGATIVE VOICE FOR 
CHICKENS 


UNT JANE, who had lived in Florida only 

a short time, had bought Mr. Jones’s flock 

of hens after he had decided to go North. 

Much to her astonishment, whenever she called, 

“Chick, chick, chick!” they all ran from her as 
if in great fear. 

The superintendent of the Santa Lucia Planta- 
tion, who happened to be passing one day while 
Aunt Jane was trying to feed her chickens, 
stopped to explain their strange conduct. “You 
see, Aunt Jane,” he said, “our neighbors round 
here just naturally love chickens, so Mr. Jones, 
having lost some of his prize hens, trained them 
all to run away when he called, ‘Chick, chick, 
chick,’ by rushing toward them and waving his 
arms. When he wanted them to come to him he 
would call, ‘Go back, go back, go back,’ and 
— them with food. They soon learned the 
ca 2? 

The following morning when the superintend- 
ent was passing the house he could hear Aunt 
Jane calling, “Go back, go back, go back,” and 
saw her surrounded by her flock. 
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HIGH-HANDED REFORM 


HEN Mr. A. B. Farquhar went to Mexico 
several years ago with the American Pub- 
lic Health Association he found that the 
Mexican military were much impressed with our 
ideas of sanitation, One time, he says in his auto- 
biography, when we returned to Mexico City 
after a trip to Vera Cruz one of Diaz’s generals 
told me proudly that in the interests of sanita- 
tion he had just burned down a great number of 
houses. He explained that it was a great im- 
provement in every way to be rid of such a filthy 
quarter. 
“But,” I asked, “what did the people say who 
were living in those houses?” 
“What did they say?” he repeated thought- 
fully. “Why, what do they say when it rains?” 
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THE QUICK-WITTED CELT 


be NE seat on the top and one inside,” 
shouted a bus conductor as his car drew 
up at the curb. 

“Sure now and you wouldn’t be after sepa- 
ratin’ a daughter from her mother,” said the 
elder of two women on the sidewalk. 

“Right ye are, I would not,” replied the con- 
ductor, starting the bus. “I did that once, an’ 
I’ve been regrettin’ it ever since.” 
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Learn Wrestling Secrets 
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He thought he could 


throw me— 


Dear Tom : You know how Ted Brown has alwa: saying 
he could throw me with one hand tied behind him, if he wanted 
to, and you know how he’s always bullying the kids smaller’n 
he is. Well, yesterday, he and I had it out. Gee, I wish 
you’d been there. You know how much bigger Ted is 
than I. Well, right off the bat he grabbed hold of me 
and pretty nearly busted me in half. He thought he had 
me licked dead easy— 


but- 











pat Syetuies around and got a hold on him that I’d learned 
from the Farmer Burns School of Wrestling. The next second 
—KERFLOP, and I had Mister Ted Brown on the ground, tied 
up so he couldn’t move and yelling for me to quit. Gee, Tom, 
wrestling has it all over boxing for defending yourself. Why 
it’s a cinch to handle a fellow half as big again as you are if 
jou Ww secret holds. If | were you I’d write to Burns 
hool for their free book about wrestling. See you next week. 
Solong, FRED. 






from World’s Champions Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch 


Learn the marvelous holds, breaks, blocks, and tricks that will enable you to handle big, strong 
men with ease. Here is a wonderful opportunity long waited for by young men and boys of America. 
The renowned F ER BURNS — “father of scientific wrestling” and the greatest scientific 
wrestler ever known, and FRANK GOTCH the world’s champion of champions, prepared a series 
of lessons in which they have revealed the inside secrets of iaiing that will make YOU, too, an 
expert wrestler. All the t secrets of self-defense and ji%-jutsu illustrated by printed word and 


to throw boys and men far 
so they will positively fear you. Best of al 


Start Now! 


CESS IN EVE 


USTRATED BOOK tells you 
all about the advantages in health, vigor and 
respect for you, that being able to wrestle 
brings one. ; t tells how to learn to become a 


skilled wrestler in your spare 
brim full of terval information about 
lots of INV: 





picture. The lessons tea ~~ how to become a great athlete, and secret knowledge enabling you 
arger and wr gs than yourself—how to deal with bullies and roltens 
you can learn in your own 
A weak undeveloped body means failure. A 
po —~ it social ak bi st body wins respect and 
ci room, a! erings, in business, a strong yw an 
admiration and helps you get ahead amazingly fast. If — eirendy have a strong body we can still help = 
immensely. If you are a weakling don’t delay a single day learning all about wrestling. Start RIGHT NOW! 


Send for FREE Book! su i2s2nS2.. 
l 
Our FREE ILL ¢ tion your FREE illustrated booklet on 
(i ae 
4 


time. From cover to cover it is 


wrestling. 
Bi b ‘TIGATE. Write today for this free 

book. No obligations. Tear out and mail the coupon NOW! 
+ 

Farmer Burns School, °° Gig Omane, Nov. f 
















home, in your spare time! 
lendid athletic physique means 
all field, in 


ING. On the gridiron, on the base 
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Farmer Burns School 


+ 
@ Please send me at once without obliga- 


yA Name. 










¢ 


¢ Address 














YPEWRITERS 


We Save You 5O 


With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


For sample Cuticura Talcum, a fascinating fragrance, 
ddress 7, den, le 


a Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, , Mass. 
RADIO SET or MOVING PICTURE MA 


Given for selling onl 
E 40 icks aa 4 











eas’ 
lot A 

Send no money—WE TRUST YOU. 
American Seed Co., Box X-69, Lancaster, Pa. 


EARNEST=MINDED BOYS WANTED 


over 9 years old, to sell radio instruction book. Write 
for % copies. Sell for 25c. a copy: When sold send 
us $8.60 and keep $2.50. RADI ASSOCIATES, 
222 Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Try It In Your Home 
for Three Months— 
Then Decide 


Our plan makes it possible for 
you to test the high- 
grade, first quality 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 
in your home for 3 months 
before deciding. If unsat- 
isfactory we will return your 
money and take back the 
machine at our expense. 


Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, 
including foot treadle and electric models. 
Each machine is of the dependable Compan- 
ion quality, warranted for twenty-five years, 
is sold at a new low price and delivered free 
at your nearest freight station (in U.S.). 
Sine bats Oe il Sa et ie 
ie. juest W 

booklet, Ree ‘rial offer, and attr Cf "inal ‘of 
Purchase by return mail. Write today. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Massachusetts 
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BeaU.S. Government 


Railway Mail Clerk 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN—BOYS 18 to 35 


mmon Education Sufficient. 





a 
Send Coupon Today—SURE. / 





’ 
& get a position; (3) Send list of Government jobs obtain- 
i=) 


Steady Work. No Layoffs. Paid Vacations. § ,, 











FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, DEPT. N232, ROCHESTER, N.Y." 
Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1) Sample Railway 
Mail Clerk Examination questions; (2) Tell me how to 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY January 18, 1923 


When Homes 


are “on Inspection” 


When signs of lax housekeeping in neighbors’ homes 
reveal themselves, even the most charitable eyes can’t 
help noticing: curtains dingy, painted woodwork 
soot-grimed, dishes and glassware streaked, bed- 
spreads yellowed. 


You make allowances for the holiday activities, yet 
if P and G The White Naphtha Soap had been 
-used in those homes, probably the results themselves 
would have bespoken fine housekeeping. 


Possibly you have not quite realized the remarkable 
versatility of P and G. It is surprising. 


P and G is a fine laundry soap, of course. 


It keeps clothes, table-linen and bed-linen gleaming 
‘white by washing them clean. Many users don’t 


Maids’ aprons and caps must be white and even boil (but boil if you prefer). 
fresh. By washing them with P and G, 


keep them from becoming gray and old- P and G saves the time and labor of the laundress, 


banat ttn comin “on as your clothes, because it requires less hard 
ng. 


It will not yellow the clothes nor leave a laundry 
odor, because it rinses out thoroughly. 


It does not fade colors, because it acts on. the dirt— 
not on the dyes. 


Gritty powders or soaps that require hard B 

rubbing soon wear the surface coat off beau- _ 

tiful painted furniture—especially on the . e oe 

edges. P and G has no grit, requires only The same quick and safe combination of naphtha 
light rubbing, and.saves the surface. Acts 


i om soap and white soap that makes P and G so efhi- 
cient for the laundry, gives it unique cleansing propet- 
ties for woodwork, table-ware, tile, enamel, linoleam— 


without injury to the finest surface. 


Because it is a complete soap, and a unique soap, 
P and G is the largest selling laundry and household 


Bed linen and towels, soaped and soaked soap in America. Your laundress will be glad to 
with P and G in lukewarm water, come out use it 

snow-white. P and G removes all traces of i 

face-cream, oil from hair, and soot, without PROCTER & GAMBLE 
hard rubbing or boiling. Saves the fabrics. ee 


Not merely a white laundry soap, 


NAPHTHA 
Not merely a naphtha soap, SOAP + 
But the best features of both, combined 


Speed and Safety 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 





